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Carnival— By Cy La Tour 


TRYGVE LIE ‘ 3 A Four-Year Report on U.N. 


EDWIN N. JACQUIN . The Convention As I Saw It 


SYMPOSIUM . . . Sharing the Benefits of Peace 


ne TT aE a ay 
“On the basis of consistent performance 
The Rotarian continues to serve us” 


President 








THAT'S GRASS-CUTTING 


WITH “os : n 


The clean-shearing action of a fast, easy 
handling Jacobsen Estate 24 will cut your 
lawn velvet-smooth — make it the show place 
of the neighborhood with just a minimum of 
effort. With drive wheels in the 
rear, this mower cuts close to 
flower beds, shrubbery and 


“We started to advertise in The Rotarian because of trees, reduces hand trim- 
ming. Riding sulky lets you 


its attractive market of home owners who not only have ride as you mow — what 
greater luxury for the 


high personal incomes, but whose urban homes and family gardener? 


' , JACOBSEN ESTATE 24 
country estates have property valuations considerably 24-inch cutting width 

- “ 2 1. 3 /4hp ow 
higher than the average,” writes Mr. Jacobsen. Riding Suiny-—882.50 
All prices 


‘Through our first series of advertisements we found emacinanns 
that The Rotarian gave us a bonus market as rich with 
quality prospects as the primary one we sought in the 
home field. The number of inquiries we received from 
schools, hospitals, park boards, cemeteries, and other 
ee MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


institutions asking for information about our heaviest Racine, Wisconsin 











equipment were most gratifying. 
On the basis of consistent performance during the A S6-line advertisement from The Rotersan 
last three years The Rotarian continues to serve us on prepared and placed by Bert S. Gittins, 


é se Milwaukee, Wisconsin, advertising agency 
an increased schedule. for The Jacobsen Mfg. Company since 1944. 


Whether it be 56 lines or a full page in four colors, advertisers of quality products and 
services for business, personal, and community use are finding The Rotarian productive 
of inquiries and sales. Institutional copy also gets high readership among the business 
and community leaders who make up the audience of “people who influence people” served 
by The Rotarian (net paid circulation now over 270,000). 


. Rotariane 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





LETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Vacationland Gateway Overlooked 
Notes Grorce I. Warren, Rotarian 
Publicity Commissioner 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
While looking through THe RoTARIAN 

for June, I noticed a feature titled 

Canada Expands. 

In the cut lines below a photo on page 
18, there appears a reference to play- 
grounds “from Vancouver to Halifax.” 
Since Victoria, the capital city of British 
Columbia, draws more tourists per cap- 
ita than any other Canadian area, and 
since the city is the first and last port 
of call for Pacific shipping visiting 
Southwest Canada, and is located west 
of Vancouver, it deserves to be known 
as the western point in a “coast-to- 
coast” bracket 

As a Rotarian of more than 30 years’ 
membership, I find it disappointing to 
note THE RoTaRIaAn overlooking this city 
of more than 103,000 people, the gate- 
way to Vancouver Island, a world-fa- 
mous vacationland 


Trout Picture Makes Catch 
For J. Howarp ADAM Rotarian 
idvertising-Account Executive 
New Haven, Connecticut 
My first impression of the cover illus- 
f THe Rotarian for June regis- 
the finest illustration of trout I 
ever seen. I congratulate you sin- 
on this maste rplece 


A Word for Cleaner Books 

From Mrs. M. H. ELLINGSworRTH 

Wife of Rotarian 

Baltimore, Maryland 

I wish to say a simple word of appre- 
ciation for the article Cleaner Books 
Ge n Popularity, by Harry Hansen 
[THE Rotarian for May]. I am passing 
it on to a woman of my acquaintance 
who is well Known as a reviewer of cur- 
ent books and who will, I am sure, 
agree with it and make such use of it as 
is proper in her lectures 


Use ‘Convocation’ 

Suggests PuHiLip Bernstein, Rotarian 

District Manager, Match Corporation 

Chicago, Llilinois 

In Last Page Comment in Tue Ro- 
rARIAN for June, which I just finished 
reading (and most enjoyably, I might 
add), I note that you solicited sugges- 
tions for a word to take the place of the 
nuch overused “convention” in its 
meaning as a meeting or gathering of 
people. It is easily understood how this 
word would not convey the meaning in- 
tended to members of Rotary Clubs with 
the possible exception of those in North 
America and the U. S. possessions and 
territories 

In view of the fact that the words 
conference,” “assembly,” “conclave,” 
and even “congress” may not be accept- 
able substitutes, may I suggest the word 
I believe this would ap- 
ply well nigh perfectly, and be under- 


“convocation”? 


AvuGusT, 1949 











Plan your 
vacation 








These special services now available to you... 


Before you even think about where to go this summer— 
contact your courteous Santa Fe travel representative. 
He has new descriptive folders, rates and other informa- 
tion about almost any vacation spot you could wish for. 
Places like the Grand Canyon—Carlsbad Caverns, Land 
of Pueblos (both in New Mexico)—Dude Ranch Coun- 
try, the Colorado Rockies, and many others, too. 
Then—once you have decided where to go—avail 
yourself of one or more of these Santa Fe services—to 
make your vacation easy, more pleasant. 
RAIL TRAVELOAN -——Gives you funds for rail accommodations, 


other expenses for your trip. You pay later in convenient monthly 
installments 


TRAVEL CREDIT CARD—Enables you to charge your tickets at 
any Santa Fe window. Rail, parlor car or sleeping car tickets 
(amounting to $5.00 or more). Bills rendered monthly 


RAIL AUTO SERVICE—Provides you with a late-model automo- 
bile at your destination. Cost is reasonable. Service now in 
operation in many U. S. cities 


PLAN NOW TO VISIT THE CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR, 
JUNE 25 — OCTOBER 2. 


R. T. Ande-son, General Passenger Traftic Manager, Chicago 4 
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No247-Lt 


me | 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING GHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES--SCHOOLS— INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 

Fold down to 13%" thin 

Ad SET _UP—EASY To FOLD 
rs h confidence—the resui 

r experience 


EASY 
Buy Clarin « 
years ny idiee che 


write CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, iLL. 
Write for folder Dept. P-8 


Phare are more(asteel folding chairs | — 
| in institutional ‘service than eres 











Wtonrce 


FOLDING 

TRBLES 
NO KNEE 
INTER- | 
FERENCE 


Write tor 
literature 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
17 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


The table that neve 
disappoints 














—SEE— 


PALM SPRINGS 


igh the pages 


of 
THE VILLAGER 
erica’s Most Beautiful 
Desert Magazine 
Sample 35c. 1 year $3.50 
THE VILLAGER 
Paim Springs California 











WHEN IN CHICAGO 
— 


ce of 47 Appetizing 
ious Sea 
Free Parking 


FAMOUS FOR LOBSTER CIRBERS 


632 WN. Clark Street hicago, tl! 


, Fa 
a Ss 


LUNCHEON - DINNER ¢ AFTER THEATER 











TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


~ “= 
studiectub 
PALO ALTO 





The Walker brothers—during and after the War between the States (see letter). 


when translated 
languages 
International wheel 


stood rather readily 
into the various 
around the Rotary 


spoken 


Odd-Shot Follow-up 
From Nick K. 
Photographer 
Greenfield, Tennessee 

Your Odd Shots, 

ROTARIAN 

50 of the July 

and rule 

inspired me to 
copies of very old ones in the 
of a lady 
brothers pictured [see cut] 

The story 
is as follows 

The picture 
uniform 
entry into service in the 
the States Both were 


Givens, Rotarian 


1 THE 


page 


which appear ir 
time to 
issue], 
humorous, so 


from time [see 


are interesting 
they have 


two photos, 


asa 
send you 
possession 
two 


here, a niece of the 


authenticated by this lady, 


brothers in 
their 


showing the 
time ot 
War he 
wounded 


was taken at the 
tween 


and 


lost his left leg, as shown in the 
photograph taken years later 
when in civilian life. One of the broth- 
Jack Walker (left), became a doc- 
tor, married, and acquired an artificial 
leg. The other married later, but had 
no artificial leg, so borrowed his broth- 
er’s to wear on his honeymoon. 

So the story and I 
would interesting to the 
of your magazine, 


each 


second 


ers, 


goes, believe it 


prove readers 


fine 


It’s Grand. Period! 
Says CHARLES FURLONGER, 
Oil Distributor 
New Delhi, India 
I believe the 


Rotarian 


following may interest 
you 

I think it’s grand 

Recently I saw an appeal for stamps 
in The Hobby Hitching Post page 
66] from the daughter of a Rotarian and 


[see 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 20. Surely 
all Club administration problems have not 
been solved by the wire-brained Professor. 
If you have one with which he has not 





tangled, write it down and send it in. Who 
knows?—it may inspire the Professor to go 
into one of his most complicated gyrations 
and come up with a whirlwind solution. 
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4 PROF CLUBDUBBS 


Ps 4% INCREDIBLE /WVENTION 


| .- foget 
members TO g/ve 


classification talks 





BPS 








Professor's assistant 
book (C). Harvard 
spills on laz y dog (E), 
(F), thus operating piston (G). 


(A) gives an old Harvard man (B) a Yale prospectus year- 
man becomes so heated that water in pan (D) boils over and 
which howls with such force that his breath turns the fan 
When Chairman (H) asks member (1) to give a 


classification talk, the piston forces the latter's head to nod up and down in agreement. 


THE ROTARIAN 





as I had just returned from a fairly ex- 
tended tour and had quite a number of 
“bits and pieces,” I up and sent her a 
few. Period. 

Two days ago I had a lovely letter of 
thanks, in the which the 
young lady says: 

Quote: From my thing in the rotarian 
I amd trading with 9 childred, (mostly 
boys), but I don't care it is the stamps I 
want not the boys, there are 
plenty here. Unquote. 

I have reproduced this exactly as writ- 
ten, spelling, punctuation, and all. 

The young lady is 11 years old. 

I am 53 

I think it’s grand. 

Period 


course of 


because 


Footnoting a Couplet 
By Bernarp M. ALLEN, Rotarian 
Author 
Cheshire, Connecticut 
One of The 
June 
have been 


Kiver- 
issue 


your questions in 
to-Kiver Klub quiz in 
of THE ROTARIAN might well 
thi “How do the British pronounce 
trait’?” The answer “Just 
ike ‘tray,’ ”’ and would be found in Opin- 
ion, where in the very cleverly rhymed 
from Bill Burwood, 
one of the 


the 


would be, 


alphabet Beard, of 


Australia, rhymed couplets 
(’ Usefulness, a most praiseworthy trait 
V for vince used rightly every day 


Along that should go the 
way Australians have the British 
(London Cockney) sound of long “a,” as 
Angus S. Mitchell's article, 
Top Gear, on 
issue. “A bison?” 
what you 


with rhyme 


ke pt 


indicated in 

Australia: 
26 of the same 
the laddic “A bison is 
your fice in.’ 


Running it 


‘Go to Middle . . . and Turn Left’ 
Norris F 
lle, Ohio 
s Collect 
Bingham, Jr., Tut 
iary.| 


covered bridge in the 


SCHNEIDER 


sridges, 
ROTARIAN 


Covered 


accompany- 

third 
Musk- 
Zanesville, 
Y-bridge 


ure [see cut] was the 


aped structure to span the 
and Licking Rivers at 
It was called the only 
world 

onal history for a period of 70 
by the 
third Y-bridge 
1832 to 
stage- 
buggies, 
cars 


as unfolded procession 
that crossed the 
Muskingum From 


ithstood the 


OVeT 
1900 it w stream of 
Conestoga wagons 
Army 
that rumbled over its plank floor 

32. when the covered br idge was 

, the National Road had been 

Cumberland, Maryland, 
extension to Colum- 
1833 


coaches, 


wagons, and horse 


carriages 


1 ted from 
to Zanesville The 
bus finished in 

\long this improved 

stream of immigrant 
Indiana Illinois 
of the bridge 
stagecoaches 


was 
turnpike flowed 
wagons on 
The 
groaned beneath 
weight of and great 
toga wagons filled with freight. 

was collected every ten miles for 
the Toll rates in 1832 
of sheep or hogs, 5 cents; 
score of cattle, 10 cents; ho and rid- 
er, 4 cents; vehicles with wheels under 


y to and 


Cones 
Toll 
repair of road. 


were score 


AvucustT, 1949 


Rotarian P. R. Gobel 


Where the “Y” spans the Muskingum. 


4 inches in breadth, 6% 
horse drawing same, 2 cents; 
in mail stage, 3 cents. 
Passengers making long trips on the 
Old National Road paid toll for the en- 
tire distance. Free passage was granted 
to persons going to or from church, f 


cents; every 
passenger 


nerals, mill, muster, business, or market- 
ing. School children, clergymen, and 
soldiers were also exempt. 

The Army wagons which accom- 
panied Sherman's march from Atlanta 
to the sea were distributed among West- 
ern military posts after the war. For 
several weeks in June, 1865, these wag- 
ons clattered and squeaked from Main 
Street and across the Y. 

The old covered Y was torn down in 
1900 and the present concrete Y was 
completed in 1902. Many 
told about the Y. It is the only bridge 
in the world you can cross and still be 
on the same side of the river you 
started from. Natives give tourists the 
following directions to go to Columbus: 
“Go to the middle of the bridge and 
turn left.” 


stories are 











Xa 


KEY (Am.) Aunarton ‘an Plan t 
RM po B- Mee Ss urn 


BAHAMAS 


NASSAU— ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. Ope n Year ‘Round. Win 
ter, E mpens Plant Summer, Ame + r Puropean. Refine 


Clientele yd World Charm. V Or aera: mk, Ger 


BERMUDA 


WARWICK—BELMONT MANOR & GOLF CLUB 
championship course—ewimming p« tennis— 
excellent service & eulsine. New York Office LO. 


MEXICO 


Scarytce. GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. 
dise. Good service & goc —— Carlos Barn: 
Rates: Am. 40.00 Pesos u ss person RM Prt 


-All-year para- 
» Owner Mer 
. 8:30 p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM —TUTWILER. 
Hotels xeellent service 
$3.50 up. RM Wednesday 


500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu 


12:30 


ARIZONA 


a - —a ~ ne INN. Winter Resort November 1 
m, dry climate American plan, selected 
tlien te if be ack’ Stewart, Manager Write for booklet 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL Ne “ te 250 outside 
rooms M. Proctor, a age ummer, $35-$10 
M 12 is. 


re: Re 
Winter, 5-815. Wednesday 


CALIFORNIA 


} FRANCISCO-STEWART HOTEL. 
Ge St. above Union Square. Kenneth 5S art. 
teens. with Datn, strrte $5 to $5; double $4.50 to se 


Downtown 





700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


Palace Hotel 


an Francisco 

@DMOND A. RIEDER, General Moneger 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
TARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8. E. 2nd St Modern 

high class family hotel catering to refined clientele 2 
che, from downtown. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


= “> E> 


™ 
™ COLUMBUS & 


MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal y 
All Airlines 


ROTARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 


==. “S_ 


MiAMmt BEACH MACFADDEN- Seauvete. 
Guest Rooms. imiry vcktail 
Beach , Cabana Ww. Cc. 


Air-conditioned 
jub, Shops. 








Lounges. _ Private 
Freeman, Gen. Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


SavLanra- ANSLEY woveL. 
in the downtown 
Manager 


400 rooms of solid comt ort 
A Dinkler Hote! A cr 
RM 


$3 50 up Monday, 12: 30 


SAVANNAH-—HOTEL DE Se 13 rooms with bath and 


shower. South's most ow a hote asonable rates 


G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon. 1:00 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 





for over thirty-five years 











Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








pata me Dag ay ore. wonnene, ,*4 minute: 
s! 6 unch trom Dine 


Accommodations for gr ——- t 25008 4 


JOLIET— moret .ouls. JOLIET 200 rooms. 3 Air-Co 
tioned Res r every Tuesday N 
Frank Gerke! F -~ ‘Directo 


LOUISIANA 

W ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 
guests j o 
res, & Mgr. Rates! fu. 2.00 bon” wie Wea 


NEW YORK 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 











CINCINNATI--HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati 1000 
rooms— 1000 beths Restaurants ang some gues Ooms air 
conditioned rk Schmidt, Gen er. RM Thurs., 12:15 


COLUMBUS—DESHLER-WALLICK. 1.000 rooms with bath 
4 downtown location. Palmer R 


uddaby, General *wanager KRM Monday 12:00 


RHODE ISLAND 
Chg base toueet New "BILTMORE HOTEL, 600 room 
ew 


with bath. One of ngland’s finest. Rotary meets 
at noon on Tuesdays. Thomas ©. Deveau, Gen. Mgr. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—HOTEL PATTEN. “Chattano 


Hotel ekly Rowary meetings on Thurs 
jour beara. Pound, Pres. 400 Kooms 


e leadis x 
7 ty 
, a. 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ~The South's Finest—One 
loc 


America’s Be 325 rvems with bath, downtowr 
tion, air-conditioned. KM Tues., 12:15 


TEXAS 
AMARILLO-NERRING HOTEL 
Conditioned Coffee Shop, Dining Room and oe 
Archie Cooper, Manager. RM Thursday, 14 


600 rooms with bath, Air 
ut Club 





OUR 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
are SAFE, SPENDABLE 

EVERYWHERE 


Next trip ...carry some with 
you. Cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Do you recognize Jength of service? Sound psy- 
chology calls for me recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. “Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


Verge e: 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 1 


| tact 


ROTARY violates the adage 
“Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” Ever since it 
started in 1905, in Chicago, 
Illinois, Rotary Clubs 
been composed of men of dif- 
ferent 


was 
have 
vocational classifica- 
tions 

Why does Rotary hold to 
this 
Perhaps no one has been better quali- 
fied to answer that than the late 
der, Paul P. Harris, himself. In his post- 
humously published book, My Road to 
Rotary (A. Kroch & Son, $5), he says: 

The often asked: “Why 
do Rotary Clubs limit membership to 
one man from each distinct business o1 
profession?” Because experiment 
has proved in operation that it makes 
for congenial fellowship, obviates busi 
and _ professional 
courages mutual helpfulness, stimulates 
pride in the dignity of one’s occupation, 
and broadens one’s mind and sympathy 
with regard to the accomplishments and 
problems of other occupations 

There are many organizations the 
membership of which is confined to one 
profession or trade. Such organizations 
play exceedingly important parts in the 
modern world. They enable men of a 
given trade or profession to come to- 
gether to exchange and experi 
ences and to discuss problems of com 
mon interest. No one thinks of them 
as exclusive, though they exclude all 
not engaged in their partic ular 
sion o1 their 
upon their so doing 
surgeons does not admit to their 
bership a manufacturer or a merchan 
diser the organization 
and its usefulness 
upon its exclusion of men not versed in 
the science of 

And while it is 
can gain much 
fellow surgeons, 


classification scheme? 


Foun- 


question is 


our 


ness jealousies, en 


ideas 


protes 
trade; success depends 
An association of 


mem- 


The success of 
promise of depends 
surgery 

that a 
contact 
one who has social con 
would 


true surgeon 


from with his 
with surgeons only become 
a dull fellow He 
influence of contacts with those engaged 
in other professions and business under 
takings. He will such 
to a limited extent in his church 
social club, but the church and club are 
not organized to fill the particular need 
If one is admitted to membership in a 
Rotary Club, he will enjoy the broaden 
ing influence of contact with men of all 
vocations 

And it that 
being a Rotarian imposes upon a man 
an obligation to carry into his trade as- 
sociation the ideals and precepts which 
he holds as a Rotarian. He should en 
deavor to make them appreciated and 
get them accepted by all in his line of 
business. 


needs the broadening 


obtain contacts 


ana 


must not be overlooked 


EN ROTARY no se cumple 
el adagio de que “cada oveja 
con su pareja”. Desde que se 
inicié, en 1905, en Chicago, 
los Rotary clubs se han inte- 
grado con individuos de di- 
ferentes ocupaciones. 

éPor qué se atiene Rotary 
a este plan de clasificaciones? 
Quiza nadie haya tenido me- 

jores titulos para contestar que el finado 
fundador, Paul P. Harris mismo. En su 
libro postumo My Road to Rotary (A. 
Kroch & Son, Dis. 5.00) dice: 

Con pregunta: “jPor 
qué limitan los Rotary clubs su_ perso- 
nal de individuo de cada 
negocio o profesién?” Porque nuestro 
experimento ha demostrado en el cam- 
po de la practica que contribuye a crear 
un companierismo basado en la simpatia 
mutua, que evita rivalidades, que fo- 
menta la ayuda mutua, que estimula el 
orgullo por la dignificaci6n de la propia 
ocupacion y amplia las ideas y la consi- 
deracion de las realizaciones y proble- 
mas de otras ocupaciones. 

Existen muchas organizaciones cuyos 
miembros pertenecen exclusivamente a 
una profesién u oficio. Tales organiza- 
clones desempenan papeles sumamente 
importantes en el mundo moderno. Ca- 
pacitan a individuos de una ocupacioén 
o profesion dadas para reunirse y ha- 
mutuamente ideas y ex- 
discutir problemas de 

Nadie los considera ex- 


frecuencia se 


socios a un 


cerse conocer 
periencias  y 
interes comun 
cluyentes, por mas que excluyen a todos 
los que no se dedican a su propia pro- 
fesion u ocupacion; su éxito depende 
de obrar asi. Una ciru- 
janos no admite en su seno a un indus 
éxito de 
sus posibilidades de 


asociacion de 
trial ni a un comerciante. El 
la organizacion y 
ser util dependen de que excluya a per- 
sonas no versadas en cirugia 

Y aunque es verdad que un cirujano 
puede ganar mucho a través de sus con- 
tactos con sus colegas, quien mantenga 
relaciones sociales con solo 
puede convertirse en un sujeto aburrido 
Necesita la influencia expansiva de re 
laciones con personas dedicadas a otras 
estable- 
limitada 
Pero 


cClrujanos 


profesiones y a otros negocios. 
tales contactos en forma 
en su iglesia y en su club social 
ni la iglesia ni el club estan organizados 
satisfacer particulat 
Si alguien es aceptado en un Ro- 
club disfrutara de la_ influencia 
expansiva de contacto con 
hombres de todas las ocupaciones. 

Y no alto que set 
rotario impone al hombre la obligacién 
de llevar a la asociaci6n de su gremio 
las ideas y los preceptos que ha adop- 
tado en su calidad de rotario. Habra de 
empenarse por que todos sus colegas los 


cera 


para esta necesl- 
dad 
tary 
ponerse en 


debe pasarse por 


aprecien y los acepten. 





If you want further opportunity to 
read Rotary in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language 
A one-year subscription in the Amer 
icas is $2 








Si desea usted mds oportunidades 
de leer Rotary” en espaiol las en- 
contrard en Revista Roraria, la revis- 
ta de Rotary editada en el mencionado 
idioma La suscripcién anual en el 
continente americano cuesta $2 
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@ Epwin N. Jac- 

QUIN is managing 

editor and a direc- 

oS Cain and Abel ... and Rotary . Th. M. Jonsson 
paign, Illinois, News-Gazette, after 
being its sports editor from 1925 to As One Manto Another. . . Frontispiece. . 
1942. A Past President of the Cham- 
paign Rotary Club, he is also a Past Four-Year Report on the U. N. Trygve Lie . . 
district Governor and ; eter: - 
Distric overnor and a veteran Ro He Lived Retary Chesley R. Peery 


tary Convention-goer. Fellow citi- 


porta: Anges: Ty Agate, Bop Is This Your Jail? Melvin L. Hayes 
Convention stories he sent his pa- : 

per from his first one—Mexico City, Whose Fault Is It? . . . Carl Glick . . 

Mexico, in 1935. A University of 

Missouri graduate, he began his ca- How Can the World’s Free Peoples 

reer on the sports side of the St. Share Peace and Well-Being? . . Symposium... . 
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Guest Editorial 





Cain and Abel... and Rotary 


THE IGNORANCE WHICH CAUSED THE FIRST FRATRICIDE 


PERSISTS 


8 ET US TURN back the pages 


of history to the great farmer 
Adam and his wife Eve. They had 
as their farm tenancy the whole 
huge globe. They had no quarrels 
with neighbors about boundaries 
for they alone had possession of 
land and sea, of animals and 
plants. And how happy they were 
when their first and second sons 
were born 

But in spite of this happiness, 
fear was coming into their hearts 
They had done the forbidden 
thing: they had eaten of the fruit 
of the tree in the midst of the gar- 
den. The whistling in the leaves, 
the singing of the birds, the cry- 
ing of the beasts, caused anxiety 
among them 

As the two sons grew, theil 
father decided their work: Cain, 
the elder, should be the tiller of 
the soil; Abel, the vounger, should 
be the keeper of the sheep. The 
elder did not succeed in his work, 
but the younger did. This was 
evident in their offerings, and the 
Lord had respect unto Abel for 
his offering 

The elder brother began to 
think: “It is because of my broth- 
er that I am not doing well. He 
gets the praise, but not I. His 
work is easier than mine. He is in 
my way. He is my chief enem; 
I must get him out of my way.” 
The distribution of work, in which 
did not know the oth- 
that was 
the cause of the first 
fratricide 

This happened 
hundreds of millen- 
niums ago, but fra- 
illing has 


one Wwol ker 


er's duties 


is 

ternal k 
One person has attacked 
another, one class has been 
against another, one nation has in- 
another nation Stones 


kept on 


V ided 


BUT MEN OF GOODWILL CAN HELP DISPEL IT. 


have been thrown, bows drawn, 
firearms shot, and the bomb is 
dropped 

The brother who has not been 
successful in his occupation has 
put the blame on someone else 
Ignorance about the work and 
lives of other men has been like 
the turbid drink of poison. It has 
increased envy, hate, and revenge. 
It has caused hostility between 
nations and classes of every com- 
munity 

The great. thinker 
maintained that all faults were 
caused by lack of knowledge, and 
that knowledge was virtue. In this 
we find a great truth. However, 
we should not forget that this 
means more than mere technical 
knowledge It 
sincere goodwill of man to man 
and intimate understanding of 
the fact that every man, class, and 
nation is a link absolutely neces 
sary to the whole chain 

It is the Cain-like ignorance of 
all times that makes man think 
his lot would be better if Abel 
were knocked over. It is the mod- 
ern Cain who is arousing hate be- 
tween classes. It is the modern 
Cain who is breaking the truce 


Socrates 


means also the 


and spoiling the peace It is the 
modern Cain who is threatening 
the future and all mankind 
O God of peace O Thought beyond 
compare 
To Thee,—to Thee, 1 lift my hands in 
prayer 
These are the words of the Ice- 
landic poet Gudmundur Gud- 
mundsson in his famous poem 
Peace on Earth, which expresses 
the yearning after peace living in 
the hearts of profound men of all 
ages. But to get peace on earth, 
men must know other’s 
sphere of action. That is why Ro- 
tary, with its 6,800 Clubs and 330,- 


each 


By Th. M. Jonsson 


Publisher and Educator; Past President 
Rotary Club of Akureyri, leeland 


000 Rotarians, seeks to increase 
mutual knowledge of peoples and 
nations. That is why Rotarians 
lay stress on getting comprehen- 
sive knowledge of each other's cul- 
ture and mode of employment 

The tugging and_ stupidity 
which have existed between 
classes since Cain and Abel have 
increased as the branches of em- 
ployment have increased in num- 
ber. The contest is one of the 
main reasons for unrest between 
the nations today. And it was 
never so hard twisted as now. 

The ideal of serving others—the 
ideal of putting service above self 
—is most promising in leading 
mankind from the intricate path 
of hate and falseness, stupidity 
and villainous deed, It can point 
our way to peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men. 


How FAR we can reach in this 
direction is uncertain. One little 
Club, in one little town, may not 
be able to perform a deed of world- 
wide importance. It may never be 
called upon to do so, but every 
Rotary Club can labor to drive 
Cain out of the environs of its 
thinking. 

Rotary expects every Rotarian 
to be faithful to his own branch 
of work and to improve it as pos- 
sible. It expects him to be sincere 
and generous in all his dealings. 
It expects him to strive to realize 
its ideals everywhere in thought 
and deed 

If this is successful, if enough 
men in enough lands are inspired 
to follow the example, then we can 
expect that for the first time the 
fraternal killing in the human 
family will stop. 

And so, let us work to that end, 
let us hope, let us watch for the 
dawn of that day 
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As One Man 


to Another 








7 
W HEN YOU are new to the job, you are keen to learn. When you are an old hand 


at it, you are happy to teach. So it has been with Percy Hodgson and Angus Mitchell 
who on July 1 became, respectively, President and Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national. You see them here—‘Perce” seated, Angus standing—in one of their 
many chats in Rotary’s world headquarters in Chicago. There was a story about 
President Perce in this magazine last month . . . and you will get to know this 
meetable Rhode Islander better. There are memories of Past President Angus, 
of Australia, which will warm the hearts of Rotarians everywhere for years to come. 
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Trygve Lie: 


‘IT IS THE FIRST SERIOU 





_ years ago—on June 26, 
1945—the Charter of the United 
Nations was signed in solemn 
ceremony at San Francisco. 

This was a great achievement 
for the cause of peace—one of the 
greatest in human history. It was 
rightly a moment of exaltation for 
men and women of goodwill 
throughout the world. 

The four years since then have 
brought many disappointments. 
The great majority of people all 
over the world have not lost their 
belief in the United Nations as 
the best way, but they are worried 
—deeply worried—about the fu- 
ture. They believe in the United 
Nations Charter, but they wonder 
how it is going to be made to work. 

If they live in the Western 
world, they worry about the 
“veto” blocking the will of the 
majority.* If they live in Eastern 
Europe, they worry about “me- 
chanical majorities” riding rough- 
shod over the minority. If they 
live in Asia and Africa, they worry 
about how much help—or how 
much hindrance—the United Na- 
tions will prove to be in their 
struggle toward freedom. 

In 1945 most people thought of 
the United Nations primarily as a 
security organization which would 
crack down like a policeman with 
a club or, when needed, a gun, 
whenever an aggressor raised his 
head. In its first four years the 
United Nations has not been able 
to get the Great Powers to agree 
on what kind of military forces 
and how many of them should be 
placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. As a result, the 
international policeman is walk- 
ing around trying to keep nations 
from fighting each other, not only 
without a gun, but without even 
a club to help him do his job. 

As for the nations themselves, 




















































mC Pilot for Troubled Waters 
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v STRANGE as now it seems, “Who is he?” was the 
4. ( universal question in 1946 when Trygve Hafdon Lie was 

~~ named Secretary General of the United Nations started 
a at San Francisco the year before. 

AY One columnist wrote, “It is a pretty good bet that 
Hollywood casting directors, looking for somebody to 
play the part of world diplomat, would pass him by quickly as not the 
type.” But that shows how far Hollywood could be wrong. 

Everybody now knows that his name is pronounced Lee and that this 
250-pound son of a Norwegian carpenter possesses a “genius for negotia- 
tion.” With skill, patience, and humor he has piloted the international ship 
of state through rocky waters for the period of which he writes. This arti- 
cle originally was presented as an address at the New York Convention. 
























*See the debate Abolish the U. N. Se- 
curity Council Veto?, THe Rorarian for 
July, 1948 






ATTEMPT 


Four-Year Report on the U.N. 


the plan was for them to start cut- 
ting down on their armaments as 
soon as the United Nations forces 
were operating and to set up con- 
trol systems which would safe- 
guard everybody from the use of 
such weapons of mass destruction 
as atomic bombs and germ war- 
fare 

This plan is just as far from 
being realized today as it was 
four years ago. There are no Unit- 
ed Nations forces. The world is 
pending more for armaments 
than ever before in peacetime. No 
agreement has been reached on 
the control of atomic energy. The 
majority supports the United 
States plan, which the Soviet 
Union and its allies have refused 
The minority has ad- 
alternative 
which the majority has flatly re- 
jected As for germ warfare, 
rockets, and the like, they have 
not even been discussed. 

All this makes a discouraging 
picture. Through it all and un- 
derneath it all, of course, the poi- 
son of the East-West conflict of 
interest and ideology is constantly 
at work, the main cause of the 
trouble 

If this were the whole story of 
the United Nations, we would be 
right to despair for the future of 
the human race. For if this were 
the whole story, then we would 
be forced to the conclusion that 
the effort to prevent a third world 
war is doomed to failure. We all 
know what would happen to civil- 
ization if a third world war is per- 
mitted to occur. There could be 
no victor, no vanquished—only 
universal destruction and disaster. 

The fact is, of course, that this 
is not the whole story of the 
United Nations by any means. 
Far from it. 

As I drove in to New York 
from Lake Success I was think- 
ing how I might be able to 
make this plain. I thought of our 
temporary headquarters in the 


to accept 


vanced proposals, 


IN HISTORY, WITH ANY PROSPECT OF SUCCESS, 


TO ESTABLISH A PEACEFUL WORLD SOCIETY.’ 


“There’s Still a Bridge” suggests Cartoonist Crawford in the Newark, N. J]., News. 


Sperry Gyroscope Plant out there, 
a plant which was built to supply 
war contracts. We have about half 
the building and the Sperry Com- 
pany still operates in the other 


half. The United Nations has 
about 3,000 employees and so does 
Sperry. There are two big parking 
lots and each of them has about as 
many cars as the other. 

I thought that this symbolizes 
quite well the contradictions of 
the world we have been living in 
since the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. However, while it drama- 
tizes the situation of the United 
Nations, it does not explain it. 

Then, at the end of that journey 
from Lake Success to Manhattan, 
I found what I was looking for. 
It is a place I visit frequently and 
it is just a few blocks from Rotary 
International’s Convention hall, 

* For a review of this problem see The 
Atom: A Report to the People, by Gen. A. 
G. L. McNaughton, THe Rorarian for Oc- 
tober, 1948 


+See The United Nations Home Starts 
Up, Tue Rotarian for June. 


Madison Square Garden. It is the 
site of the Permanent Headquar- 
ters of the United Nations.7 

There, in the vast excavation 
between 42d and 48th Screets next 
to the East River, the steel skele- 
ton of the building that will house 
the United Nations for generations 
to come has been anchored in 
foundations of solid rock and al- 
ready rises above the surround- 
ing buildings. Only the girders 
are there now. It does not look 
much like the artist’s drawing of 
the finished building that is dis- 
played in the public lobby at Lake 
Success. 

I ask you to think of this steel 
skeleton as the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies as 
they exist today. The foundation 
of solid rock is the United Nations 
Charter. It is upon this founda- 
tion and around these ribs of steel 
that we are engaged in building, 
stone by stone, and floor by floor, 
what will ultimately become the 














completed structure of a peaceful 
world society. 

The buildings over on the East 
River will be completed in 1951. 
Six years is not a long time for 
a building project of this mag- 
nitude 

Building a peaceful world so- 
ciety will take a good deal longer, 
I think you will agree. We have 
to think in terms of decades, not 
of vears. If we keep at the job all 
the time and never falter, we 
ought to be able to get quite a lot 
done in the next 20 years, and a 
great deal more in 50 years. If we 
can keep on building a peaceful 
world on a United Nations basis 
all that time without a war, then 
permanent peace will really be 
within our grasp 


T HIS may seem a very long and 
a very slow process to a country 
that is still as young in spirit and 
as impatient to achieve good re- 
sults as the United States. But 
even present-day Americans and 
their ancestors took over 300 
years to build the United States 

In that scale of time, 50 years 
is a very short time in which to 
accomplish so great a result as the 
prevention and abolition of war 

I think it can be done, and I am 
People who come 
where 


not an optimist 
from northern countries 
there are many mountains and 
the living is hard are more in- 
clined realism than to opti- 
mism. Thev have to be 

I have already given you a fair- 
summary of the 
Nations 


been able to do 


the United 


» must be placed the 
things United Nations has 
done and is now doing 

The United Nations has not yet 
been able to enforce peace, but it 
has been able to persuade nations 


to keep the peace and to bring 


m back to the conference table 


threatened to fight 
or even after they 
\ left the whole 
ment and disordet 

to be the case 

and destructive 
There have been lit- 


erally hundreds of important dis- 


i calamity 


putes between nations since the 
United Nations was founded 
There have been at least a dozen 


serious crises. There has also been 


10 


the continuing crisis of the so- 
called cold war 

The differences, 
otherwise, that caused all these 
crises existed before there was a 
United Nations and could not be 
removed by magic just because 
the organization was established. 
What the United Nations could 
do, and what the United Nations 
has done, is to get these conflicts 
settled peacefully, or else to keep 
them within peaceful bounds, and, 
if fighting started, to get the fight- 
ing stopped. 

In Palestine a new nation has 
been born without a major war in 
a truly epochal achievement that 
has behind it not only 30 but 2,000 
years of accumulated sorrows and 
bitterness, oppression, hatred, 
cruelty, and countless previous 
failures to arrive at a settlement 

In the great subcontinent of 
India, where 400 million people 
live, the worst kind of warfare 
religious war—has been averted 


serious and 


by a cease fire agreement reached 
by India and Pakistan under Unit- 
ed Nations auspices. 

In Indonesia, where 70 million 
people live, the United Nations 
has been working for two years 
to bring about a just and peaceful 
solution of the struggle between 
the Dutch and the Indonesians 
seeking for independence. There 
have been many ups and downs 


Not Too Bad under the Circumstances 
is Carmack’s caption for this cartoon 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 


in this effort, just as there were in 
Palestine, but the influence of the 
United Nations keeps reasserting 
itself and seems destined to pre- 
vail 

I could give you many othe 


examples of United Nations work 
for peace. We have, in fact, been 
called into virtually every trou- 
ble spot in the world. There is a 
United Nations Commission in 
Korea. There is a United Nations 
Commission on the borders of 
Greece. Three ago the 
United Nations was appealed to 
when Big Power troops over- 
stayed their leave in Iran, in 
Syria, and in Lebanon. In all cases 
the troops were withdrawn after 
the Security Council had dis- 
cussed the matter. 

Most important, and most dan- 
gerous of all, was the deadlock 
over Berlin, which was brought 
to the Security Council last Fall 
as a threat to the peace. This was 
a complaint by three of the Great 
Powers against a fourth 


Many people thought this 


crisis would lead to the breakup 
of the United Nations and even to 
the ultimate disaster of a third 
world war. Neither of these things 
happened and one of the principal 
reasons why they did not happen 
was that the United Nations 
set in motion forces of mediation 
and conciliation which at first did 
not succeed, but which persisted 


years 


and eventually prevailed 

The world should never forget 
that it was because of discussions 
by United Nations delegates in 
United Nations headquarters that 
agreement was reached to lift the 
Berlin blockades and to set the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to 
work once more upon the peace 
treaties 

In all this the United Nations 
has not had a single gun at its 
A dozen of its represen- 
tatives, including Count Folke 
Bernadotte, have died at their 
posts, literally soldiers of peace 


disposal 


whose only weapon was the moral 
force that could be mobilized by 
the United Nations. In every in- 
stance, this moral force has, in the 
long run, prevailed 

I call to your attention, further- 
more, that a large share of this 
work for peace has been accom- 
plished by the Security Council, 
which, to hear some people tell it, 
has been completely paralyzed by 
the “veto.” In the face of the cold 
war there has been plenty of trou- 
ble with the unanimity rule, but 
I submit that “paralyzed” is not 
the right [Continued on page 53) 
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He Lived Rotary 


THE MOVEMENT HAS LOST 
A WIDELY LOVED PAST PRESIDENT. 


By Chesley R. Perry 


Past Secretary, Rotary International 


| Pree his annual custom, Frank L. Mul- 
holland was attending Rotary’s recent International 
Assembly at Lake Placid, New York. Notwithstand- 
ing his serious illness of a couple of years ago, he 
now appeared in good health and spirits and was 
presiding over the Institute of past officers on the 
morning of June 7 when he asked to be relieved 
because of a slight indisposition. Retiring to his 
room, he died within minutes. Shocked and sad- 
dened, the 600 persons composing the Assembly and 
Institute adjourned their sessions for the day and 
gathered for a memorial service that evening 

Frank Mulholland, attorney at law and civic 
leader, became a charter member of the Rotary Club 
of Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A., in 1912. Shortly thereafter, 
while on a trip to Europe, he visited the then eight 
Rotary Clubs of Britain and Ireland. Returning to 
the United States he made an inspiring address at 
the Buffalo (1913) Rotary Convention acquainting 
the Americans and Canadians with the development 
of Rotary in Britain and Ireland. 

Elected as a Director of Rotary International, he 
made many visits to Rotary Clubs in the United 
States, presenting the fellowship phase of Rotary 
with eloquence, wit, and humor. 

At the 1914 (Houston) Convention he was elected 
without opposition as President of Rotary Interna- 
tional and presided over the 1915 (San Francisco) 
Convention. From then until the present time Frank 
Mulholland continued to be active in all affairs of 
Rotary International, always a welcome visitor 
among Rotarians of many countries. 

Born in Disco, Michigan, U.S.A., in 1875, Frank 
was graduated from Albion (Michigan) College and 
the University of Michigan. He not only had an 
extensive general law practice which reached all 
parts of the United States, but was a director of 
several business concerns and was co-author of the 
U.S. Railway Labor Acts of 1926 and 1934. During 
World War I he served with the American Red Cross 
in Europe with rank of captain and, upon his return 
to the U. S., delivered scores of enlightening public 
addresses upon conditions in Europe. 
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Frank L. Mulholland, President of Rotary International in 
1914-15, who died at Lake Placid, New York, during the As- 
sembly there the week prior to Rotary’s New York Conven- 
tion. He was a member of the Rotary Club of Toledo, Ohio. 


Surviving Frank are his wife, Maude, and a son, 
Clarence, an attorney at law of Toledo, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Clarence Cubbedge, of Orlando, 
Florida, and Mrs. William Hankins, of Toledo. Frank 
and Maude were enjoying the week together at Lake 
Placid just as they had enjoyed many Assemblies 
and Conventions together in various parts of the 
world down through the years. 

The Rotary movement owes a great debt to Frank 
Mulholiand for his contributions to its development 
during its earliest years and for the steadying in- 
fluence he exerted on so many occasions. Always 
manifesting a cheery and happy disposition, he had 
the faculty of conveying it to others and of sweeten- 
ing every situation in which he found himself. At 
the same time he was a clear and logical thinker, and 
a persuasive debater whether in a group or before 
a Supreme Court. 

He will be greatly missed not only in Rotary, but 
in many other circles in which his active life took 
him. Our memory of this splendid man will ever be 
an inspiration to us who mourn his loss 











Miuw than 50,000 children are locked in jails in 
the United States each year. They are children not 
so unlike your own or those of your friends. Trapped 
in structures that often are unfit for beasts, they are 
exposed to the defilement and barbarity of a jail 
system that is a national disgrace. 

Twelve-year-old Ronnie was one such lad. He sat 
bewildered upon the lice-covered mattress in the 
dark, stuffy “coole1 In his lap was a plate of ill- 
cooked beans. He gazed listlessly at cockroaches 
crawling on the walls. The air was rank from over- 
flowing toilets. The corridor rang with the curses, 
and braggadocio of past exploits. Slumped in a 
corner was his cell mate—a bewhiskered, bleary- 
eyed derelict serving his 30th sentence in this ‘“re- 
volving door” jail. 

Ronnie was “paying his debt to society.” He was 
“learning his lesson.” 

But Ronnie was not learning “never, to run away 
again” as the judge intended. He was resolving, as 
a small fry, to gain prestige in the eves of his new 
group. Intensely embittered, he was acquiring in 
this kindergarten of crime the first lessons of a cul- 
prit’s career. 

Was this jail unique? Not at all. The Jail In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Federal Bureau of 
Prisons has found that 83 percent of the more than 
3,100 jails inspected since 1930 have rated less than 
50 on a scale of 100. Less than one percent have 
rated 70 or higher and not a single jail inspected 
could reach a score of 90 
“Jails are the worst of all our penal institutions,” 
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YOU WILL AFTER READING THIS ARTICLE! 








By Melvin L. Hayes 


according to Austin H. MacCormick, of New York 
City, a leading United States penologist. “And they 
are least likely to benefit prisoners.” 

Mr. MacCormick knows what he is talking about. 
He is executive director of the Osborne Association, 
an agency specializing in the study of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. It is now campaigning against 
the practice of confining children in jails across the 
United States. 

He has also been Commissioner of Correction in 
New York City, Assistant Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Jail Association, and presi- 
dent of the American Prison Association. 

Mr. MacCormick has heard the clanking of chains 
on gangs of hopeless men in the U.S. South. He has 
viewed the ramshackle, foul-smelling cage wagons 
housing road-camp prisoners. He has seen these 
vehicles so crammed with men that the occupants 
could hardly move around. And he has observed in 
every section of the land less striking but still shock- 
ing conditions in our aptly named “common” jails— 
one of which may be just down the street from you. 

Into these reeking 20th Century dungeons are 
thrown a motley collection of human misfits and un- 
fortunates—derelicts, prostitutes, bar flies, petty 
thieves, crippled beggars, the young and the old, the 
first offenders and the hardened ones, the innocent 
and the guilty. An estimated half of the people de- 
tained in these debasing county jails are held for ac- 
tion and have not been convicted of 
any offense. 

In spite of many State laws to the 
contrary, sheriffs often find it con- 
venient to lock up children. They may 
be kids “who might run away” before 
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trial, homeless waifs waiting for foster-home place- 
ment, and youngsters who have played hookey or 
missed the curfew. Some people are placed in these 
modern debtors’ prisons because they are unable to 
write a check for a fine and then drive on home. 
The jail is operated on the philosophy that people 
are guilty until proved innocent—and nro one is re- 
imbursed for his financial loss or mental and physi- 
cal suffering when the law guesses wrongly. 

Some jails have more need of being hospitals 
than prisons, receiving acute alcoholics, drug ad- 
dicts, persons with infectious diseases, epileptics, 
the mentally ill, and the feeble-minded. Many jail 
inhabitants are incarcerated on_ technical or 
trumped-up charges to clear them off the sidewalks 
as public nuisances. 

Segregation by sexes is far from complete. Scores 
of jails resemble this one in the Midwest. Women 
were confined in a separate section, but not beyond 
reach of the derisive laughter and vile profanity of 
the men. One inmate was a young girl, an outcast 
from a broken home. She had sought security, had 
craved “being wanted,” but had made her bid for 
attention in a socially disapproved manner. 

Near her were syphilitic prostitutes whose foul 
language matched their revolting habits. The jailer 
strolled through the corridors unannounced, with 
no regard for the women’s privacy. The key to the 
gate separating the men’s and women’s sections usu- 
ally was kept by a “trusty.” Occasionally it would 
be left unlocked 

“TIdleness of prisoners is also among the most de- 
plorable jail conditions,” according to Mr. MacCor- 
mick. “Men, deprived of earning power, often spend 
weeks or months confined in cells or bull pens. Not 
only is their labor lost to society, but also they de- 
generate rapidly. 


“ce 

Derive the day they crouch about the ill-venti- 
lated rooms, playing pinochle or shooting craps, talk- 
ing ceaselessly of sex and liquor,” Mr. MacCormick 
says. “At night they sprawl upon filthy bunks or 
huddle together among the mice and lice on bull- 
pen floors. Homosexuality is rampant. Almost 
never is there an attempt to educate or salvage them 
for society. The county jail today is an outmoded 
instrument of needless punishment, cruel and un- 
economical, an anachronism in a modern scientific 
world.” 

Turnover is rapid in these crowded calabooses 
Some misdemeanants have served over 100 sen- 
tences. Overcrowding is general. A jail with a 
capacity for 117 prisoners was recently found 
jammed with 331. 

With rare exceptions, these degrading county jails 
are political footballs. In many places they still op- 
erate under the archaic fee system. This Western 
jail is not unusual in this respect. The cells were 
unsanitary metal cages in the upper stories of the 
jailer’s home. When they became empty, the jailer 
gave the nod to the constable, who was glad to earn 
his fees by picking up “vagrants” at the railroad 
yard. Anyone with a dirty shirt was suspect. 

Children brought cash fees, too. The justice of 
the peace was paid for sentencing those arrested 
The jailer received money for boarding them. And 
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Comments on 
Mr. Hayes’ Article 


Largely Accurate, but— 


Says James V. Bennett 
Director, Burcau of Prisons, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, DC. 

The weakness of Mr. Hayes’ article—which, 
in spite of its rugged language, is largely 
accurate—is that it ignores improvements 
being made in many jails and fails to point 
out specific remedies. 

What every State needs is a law placing 
central authority over jails in a State office 
and vesting that office with power to (1) 
inspect jails, (2) prescribe minimum stand- 
ards for operation, (3) prescribe rules for the 
governance of prisoners, (4) transfer prison- 
ers from jails not complying, (5) consolidate 
jails, (6) establish budgets and rates and put 
sheriffs and jailers on a salary basis, thus 
abolishing the fee system, etc. 

Virginia has a model law of this kind. New 
York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts have 
similar but older laws. All are raising jail 
standards. ~ 


No, Not Overstated 
Says Allen D. Albert, Jr. 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Emory University, Emory, Ga.; Rotarian 

Though his style is a little sensational, Mr. 
Hayes does not overstate the facts. The jail 
picture in the United States is horrible, as 
figures alone reveal. 

The citizen who wants to do something 
about it should pay visits to his local jail at 
unscheduled times. If he is barred, he should 
take a clergyman or judge with him. A few 
visits will accomplish miracles. 


Emphasis Misplaced 


Feels James A. Johnston 
Member of the United States Board of 
Paroles, San Francisco, Calif.; Rotarian 

The implication in Mr. Hayes’ lead para- 
graph is that all the 50,000 children he men- 
tions are in horrible jails. Actually, only a 
few are—which, of course, is too many. Most 
of the 50,000 are in juvenile homes or other 
places of detention. 

And don’t condemn your sheriff until you 
have heard his side. He has difficult practical 
problems! 

A forward step was taken in Texas a year 
ago when a school for jailers was held in 
Dallas led by James V. Bennett. Here jailers 
and sheriffs learned how to improve person- 
nel and facilities. It is by such direct methods 
that we can best improve jails. 





he did his best to keep his $6,000 a year largely net 
profit. But this frugal man worked on a modest 
scale. Some jailers under the fee system have 
“earned” up to $15,000 a year—more than the sal- 
aries of the Governors of their States. 

The importance of jails is commonly underesti- 
mated. They are more numerous than any other 
penal institution; there are more than 3,000 county 
jails and thousands of other units such as police 
lock-ups in the United States. Through their doors 
pass more than an estimated million prisoners each 
year 

Why isn’t something done? Chiefly because the 
jail is entrenched in politics. Inertia reigns. The 
public does not give a rap—or fears added taxation 
People do not realize that it costs more to maintain 
prisoners in enforced idleness than to care for them 
efficiently, salvaging some for constructive roles in 
society 

Widespread acceptance of existing conditions is 
another formidable barrier. “Let them toss all this 
riff-raff into the hoosegow; they’ve got it coming,” 
one man recently remarked. Little did he realize 
that these dirty, bug-crawling dens entrap many in- 
nocent people. He was unaware that thousands of 
children 10 to 15 years of age are exposed to this 
environment each year. 

These hell holes also tend to persist because peo- 
ple of influence know nothing about them in their 
own experience. For the most part, only the poor 
know their horrors. Jails hang tenaciously on be- 
cause they mean power and votes, income, prestige, 
and jobs 

It is impossible to exonerate all sheriffs and jail- 
ers, although some are efficient, conscientious men 
In their defense it must be said that oftentimes they 
ire ill paid, their tenure is short, and their facilities 


VERDICT 


They led him out on that long last mile, 

A weak-willed boy with a gray-lipped smile; 
And dawn was dim on the prison wall, 

And the gallows gaunt and grim and tall. 


So young he was, and he never knew 

A wide green field or a bow! of blue. 

His eyes were dimmed by the dusty street; 
His ears were dulled by the tramp of feet. 


They led him out on that long last mile, 

A weak-willed boy with a gray-lipped smile; 

And the gallows was made of forest trees, 

And the earth was sweet on the dawn-damp breeze. 


Queena Davison Miller 


intiquated. Mere condemnation of these minor offi- 
cials will never solve the jail problem. 

Why doesn’t the Federal Government sweep away 
It cannot. It lacks authority. 
Since Federal prisoners sometimes must be kept 
temporarily in county jails, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons can send its eight civil-service inspectors 


this scandalous mess? 


through these institutions to ascertain those that are 
decent enough to house these individuals. But the 
inspectors’ only authority is to place unsatisfactory 
institutions on a black list. Unless these jails are 
located in an area where they would profit appre- 
ciably from receiving Government fees for boarding 
prisoners, little improvement results. State officials 
find the same resentment and recalcitrancy when 
they suggest county-jail improvement 

“The best way to improve the usual jail is to 
abolish it,” Mr. MacCormick declares. ‘‘Misdemean- 
ants, like more serious offenders, should be classi- 
fied according to their needs in the way of training 
and treatment. Then they should be segregated in 
institutions where their needs can best be met. That 
is the way society is protected. But, as a practical 
matter, we know that the small county jail will con- 
tinue with us for a long time yet.” 

Mr. MacCormick, who once dramatically cleaned 
up New York City’s notorious Welfare Island Peni- 
tentiary, sets forth these suggestions for improving 
the ubiquitous small jails: 

1. Jailers should be put on a regular salary, unaugmented 
by fees, and the position made a respectable one. The staff 
should possess good character and native ability. The jail 
should be kept as clean as soap and water can make it 
Careful inspection of prisoners and regular bathing can 
keep it clean 

2. Capable local doctors can be secured on contract for 
part-time medical services 
examined, at least the worst treated, and others segregated 
The county medical society can be stirred up to help 


Newcoming prisoners can be 


3. Some employment such as maintenance work, farm 
work, simple piecework for a local industry, or some sal- 
vage and repair work, as on furniture to be used by local 
and county agencies, can be provided 

4. There can be definite segregation of sexes as well as 
of contagious and infectious cases, sex perverts, and other 
menaces. Young inexperienced offenders can be separated 
from criminals, the untried from the convicted. Children 
can be refused 

5. Provision can be made for classrooms, correspondence 
courses, library services, outdoor exercises, musical activi- 
ties, religious services, and help by case workers 


Or course, as many individuals as possible should 
be kept out of jail in the first place—by extending 
probation more frequently to juveniles and nonhard- 
ened adult offenders, by the use of installment pay- 
ment of fines, and so on. Also other institutions 
should increasingly be substituted for the jail. Alco- 
holies, drug addicts, the insane, and similar cases 
need to be hospitalized. Work farms can care for 
some offenders advantageously. Counties can some- 
times consolidate to maintain larger, more efficient 
regional or State institutions for short-term offend- 
ers. Whenever possible, detention homes should be 
maintained for child offenders 

“People throughout America would do well to in- 
form themselves about their jails,” says Mr. Mac- 
Cormick, who constantly sees them as he hops about 
the nation. “Service clubs, churches, and civic or- 
ganizations not only can bring pressure for local im- 
provement, but can help secure legislation that will 
take the jails out of politics and put them under the 
authority of a single State official who cannot hide 
from the taxpayers’ view. This will be a progres- 
sive step toward ridding the nation of these sinister, 
stench-filled cages—the shame of America.” 
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“I was having lunch with him when he said quite gayly, and as if it were of no consequence, ‘I lost a lot of time and money recently.’ ” 


BUT KWONG, STEEPED IN CHINESE 


M, CHINESE friend Kwong, 


like the rest of us, has his share 


of troubles and worries. Life does 
not always flow along in a steady 
stream of happiness for him, and 
yet he is always smiling 

I was having lunch with him 
one day when he said quite gayly, 
and as if it were of no conse- 
quence, “I lost a lot of time and 
money recently. My _ business 
partner, Liu, whom I trusted, 
didn’t fulfill his promises, trimmed 
me out of my share of the profits, 
and left me holding the bag.” 

Tough luck,” I said 

Yes, I suppose so,” he an- 
“But I really can’t blame 
Liu. It was really my own fault.” 

Your fault?” I asked in aston- 
“When a man is dis- 
honest and not trustworthy?” 

Exactly,” Kwong. 
“Had I proceeded as I should— 
philosophically—this might not 
have happened.” 

What has philosophy got to do 
with another man being dishon- 


SW ered 


ishment 


responded 
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Whose Fault 


Is Ite 


“THE OTHER FELLOW’S! YOU SAY... 


est, and it’s your fault, not his?” 
I asked. “It doesn’t make sense.” 

“It’s really very simple,” said 
Kwong. “Sort of like sitting on 
a hot stove.” 

I blinked at that, for I didn’t 
quite see the connection 

“Let me explain,” said Kwong. 
“Should I sit upon a hot stove and 
get burned, was it the fault of the 
stove because it was too hot? Or 
was it my fault becayse I was too 
cool? It was my fault entirely. 
I should have examined the stove 
first to see how hot it was. But I 
didn’t. And, having got burned, 
what sort of an unreasonable per- 
son am I should I begin to scold 
and blame the stove? It’s that 
way exactly with my business 
partner and me.” 

He went on to say he should 
have been more cautious before 
taking Liu into business with 
him. He should have thought the 
matter over carefully, have 
watched and observed Liu’s ac- 
tions, and discussed thoroughly 


WISDOM, WOULD ANSWER OTHERWISE. 


By Carl Glick 


his virtues and shortcomings with 
Liu’s friends. Had he done that 
he might have known Liu was a 
man not wholly to be trusted 

“So under the circumstances I 
have nobody to blame but my- 
self,” continued Kwong. “I pre- 
sume it is much easier for me to 
alibi myself for my misfortune by 
blaming Liu. But Liu wasn’t real- 
ly at fault. I was. I did some- 
thing without doing. Had I only 
followed the precept of ‘do noth- 
ing do,’ I would have been a hap- 
pier man today.” 

“But how can you do nothing 
and yet do?” I asked, still puzzled. 

“Easy,” he responded with a 
smile. “If I had done nothing 
about taking Liu into partnership 
with me, I would have all the 
time been doing something.” 

“You're speaking in riddles,” | 
said. “What would you have been 
doing?” 

“Just sitting and thinking,” re- 
plied Kwong 

Such an attitude is typically 
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During World War II Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, served as a reassignment 
center for air crews and was crowded 
with restless young men who tried to cram 
@ maximum of living into a minimum of 
time. As a result, some of them regu- 
larly kicked over the traces. To correct 
this understandable condition, the author- 
ities posted a batch of eye-catching signs 
which depicted a couple of handsome, 
much-decorated servicemen. Underneath 
was a brief message: 

You are a hero to the public—please 
act like one! 

—C.C. Govin, Mount Vernon, N.Y 


A woman whose husband's business nec- 
essitates frequent moves acts on Benjamin 
Franklin's theory that a person who does 
you @ favor is more likely to become a 
friend than one for whom you do favors. 
In @ new town she calls on neighbors, 
church acquaintances, and the local social 
monitors for small favors and particularly 
for advice as to the best shopping center, 
beauty parlor, milliner, etc. She finds 
them eager to take a proprietary interest 
in her and before long the newcomer is 
an established neighbor 


—Mrs. C. O'Niell, Port Arthur, Tex 


The ways of a woman's mind are won- 
drous indeed. One morning my wife in- 
formed me that she wouldn't be home 
until late, but that the key wou'd be in 
the mailbox, and would | please mail a 
letter for her? 

That night there was no. key in the 
mailbox. At last, after | had waited hours 
my wife returned. "Why," | yelled, ‘didn't 
you leave the key? 

Did you mail my letter? 
| felt in my pocket 
still there 

If you had mailed the letter, your key 
would have been in the mailbox," she 
replied sweetly You see, the key is in 
that letter 


she asked. 
Sure enough, it was 


—Harry L. Hunt, Lakeland, Fia 
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Chinese. A cautious people, they 
take their own sweet time in do- 
ing things. It is much better, 
they feel, to plan carefully the 
project at hand, view it from all 
angles, and then, when they feel 
they have the right answer, take 
action. 

“Ti’s always wise to walk slow- 
ly,” said Kwong “My first 
thought when I became aware of 
what Liu had done was to write 
him a sharp letter telling him ex- 
actly what I thought of him. It 
would have given me great satis- 
faction. But I put it off for a day 
And since I hadn't been too hasty, 
I decided to wait vet another day 

“And I did. Waited a week—in 
fact, several weeks. And finally 
I decided never to write Liu. I’m 
glad I didn’t, for I feel if he had 
had a bitter. letter from 
me, it would have pleased him no 
end. So by not doing anything, 
what I did was’ to make Liu un- 
comfortable and confused He 
doesn't know exactly how I feel 
about him, and I’m certain that 
annoys him very much. Perhaps 
one of these days he'll repent of 
his wrongdoing, make amends 
and we can be friends of a 
again, and all will be well It 
would have been so easy for me 
to make of Liu an enemy for life 
by making an angry retort. But 
why should | mis- 
take to the first I 
made?” 

I’m inclined to 
Kwong’s_ philosophical 
of “do nothing do” 
to most all our 
our social 


angry 


sort 


another 
had 


add 


already 


that 
approach 


believe 


can be applied 
daily problems ol 
with other 
carefully examine 
our motives actions when 
things involved and 
friends and enemies don’t behave 


intercourse 
people. If we 
and 
become our 
as we had expected them to, it 
was somewhere or other our 
fault And we 
blame but ourselves 


own 
have nobody to 

Jealousy among our friends is a 
hard problem with which to cope 
Yet when a 
our 
comments, 


person 1s envious Ol 
and makes 


perhaps it is 


unkind 
due in 
fault 
man takes a 
certain pride in his accomplish 
ments rightly 

Telling othe! 


success 
most instances to no one’s 
but our own. Every 
and 
people how good 
of course, fattening to 
But 
own 


we are 1s, 
bol- 
what 


our ego. while we are 


stering our morale, 


about the ego of the other fellow? 
In boasting of our successes we 
are actually suggesting to him 
that we are superior. And our 
bragging probably annoys him 
Invariably if he doesn’t quickly— 
and rightly—begin to take us 
down a peg, his envy is aroused 
and we have planted the seeds of 
jealousy in the heart of a friend. 
Ami in time that jealousy of his 
may cause us much unhappiness. 
But we asked for it! 

According to Kwong, jealousy 
is always aroused when we fail to 
“do nothing do.” He neatly il- 
lustrated this for me one day. 

“Here comes that fat Chung,” 
said Kwong. “He is always try- 
ing to pick a quarrel with me 
Just why, I don’t know—but 
that’s how it is. I think it is time 
to put an end to this nonsense.” 

As Chung came up, Kwong 
greeted him in a most friendly 
fashion. And Chung responded, 
but he eyed Kwong rather warily. 

Kwong wasted no time. In a 
smiling, courteous manner he said, 
“I’ve been talking about you.” 

“Yes?” responded Chung. 

“I’ve been saying what a truly 
remarkable man you were, and 
how I admired your virtues.” 

“LT am totally unworthy of your 
admiration,” Chung, but I 
could see he was softening 


said 


Tuer smilingly Kwong con- 
tinued to pay Chung compliment 
after compliment. And what could 
Chung do but respond in kind? 


Finally Chung said with a 
laugh, “This is a poetry contest. 
And how wonderful it is we both 
believe what we are saying.” 

He shook with Kwong 
and smilingly went on his way 

“There said Kwong 
“We both think we pretty 
good fellows. But how much bet 
ter it is for Chung to tell me how 
fine I tell Chung what 

good fellow he is, than had we 
both and hate 
each other. The compliments he 
paid me I firmly believe to be 
Now I believe Chung will 
friend, and no longer be 
jealous of me. It was ‘do nothing 
do.’ I did nothing, but did some- 
thing in making him do 
thing, and now we are both hap- 
py. Come, let us go, sit quietly, 
drink tea, and by doing nothing 
live in peace with our fellowmen.” 


hands 
you see,” 
are 
am, and I 


boasted grown to 


true 
be my 


some- 
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Share Peace and Well-Being? 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air was broadcast by radio and 

levision on June 14, during Ro- 
tary International's Convention in 
New York City. Here are opening 
statements of the four speakers— 
presented as THE Rorarian’s de- 
bate-of-the-month. 


Eric Johnston 


T THE AGE of 49, the 20th 
A Century is more of a failure 

than a success. No other 
century ever knew how to. earn 
so much new wealth. Or how to 
throw it away faster. Its talent 
for production has been great. Its 
talent for destructive wars and 
depression has been greater. It 
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has shown sheer genius in length- 
ening the span of man’s life. But 
it has been even busier figuring 
out ways to kill him off in whole- 
sale batches. At middle age, you'd 
think the 20th Century should 
have sown all the wiid oats any 
century has coming to it! 

So what about the next 50 
years? Can they be years of fulfi:l- 
ment for the simple and eternal 
hopes of man for peace and for a 
better living? I believe they can 
if man begins to show a little san- 
ity; America can have a glorious 
role in helping this century to re- 
deem itself. 

Today we're talking about help- 
ing to open up industries in 
underdeveloped patches on the 
world map. We believe that if we 
give peopl. the means of produc- 
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tion, we will relieve some of the 
human desperation cause for war. 
We provide the means to a better 
living. 

America isn’t out to grab an 
inch of anybody else’s acreage. 
It’s not out to exploit any other 
nation. But we in America aren't 
entirely unselfish in our big idea 
An industrialized world would 
mean more ample markets for us 
and for other nations. It looks like 
just plain commonsense to us to 
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relieve the shabby old globe’s 
need for more food and more 
clothing and better shelter in ev- 
ery way we can. 

How are we going about it? For 
us, I believe we should do it with 
a maximum of private dollar in- 
vestment and a minimum of drain 
on our taxpayers 

The big hitch in the idea is this: 
private money is none too bold 
hearted about taking trips abroad. 
Who can blame it? It’s been 
seized outright by foreign Govern- 
ments before. Private money is as 
shy as a village maiden. It has to 
be courted gently, and why not? 
My dollar bill and your dollar bill 
are just as scared to take a chance 
as the next fellow’s million dol- 
lars, and whose dollars aren't? 

How are we going to muster up 
some courage for our private dol- 
lars? I am not for guaranteeing 
any normal business risk, but I do 
believe we need a Government 
guaranty against seizure of Amer- 
ican investments in other coun- 
tries. I suggest a mutual insur- 
ance fund, perhaps shaped along 
the lines of the Federal Housing 
Administration. That’s 
success and hasn't cost the tax- 
And I suggest 
Government guarantee 
that profits from American invest- 
brought 


home in our own currency 


been a 


payers any money 
that our 
ments ibroad can be 
Do we need a new Government 
I don't 
I suggest we expand 


agency to handle all this? 
think we do 
the duties of the Export Import 
Bank to coérdinate and administe1 
I suggest ex- 
Bank's board of di- 
rectors to include men from man- 


agement and labor 


the whole project 


panding the 


men from 
That would be one wav to scout 
and advertise chances for private 
investment—and then bring the 
chance id th isk taker to- 
gethe 
Where 


would sa‘ 


invest? I 
where we're needed; 
Even 
Governments are 


wherevel welcome 
where socia 
taking over big industries, they 
ving wide margins for pri- 
risk money 

should other countries do 

Make our money 
It ought to be 
We've invented something new by 
That's 
partnership capitalism. In Latin 


if they want us? 


feel welcome 
way of foreign investment 


America, for example, we've gone 


in on a junior-partnership basis 
with capital owned down there 
The enterprises so established are 
truly regarded as home grown and 
controlled. And so they are. This 
is the new democratic way of for- 
eign investment. It’s a big con- 
trast to the old system of colonial 
exploitation. 

A program of world industriali- 
zation would best fulfill man’s 
quest for peace and security, and 
they are man’s great hopes for the 
years ahead. The vast political up- 
surges everywhere have won him 
a greater measure of political 
emancipation. But that must be 
matched by economic emancipa- 
tion. One is no good without the 
other. 

We export more than a machine 
when we export a tractor. An in- 
visible force rides along on the 
seat of the tractor. We export the 
idea with it. It’s an idea of democ- 
racy. 

It’s my hope that as we invest 
and as we jack up the chance for 
men to get a better living and to 
feel more secure, we'll muffle the 
allure of the total State and more 
firmly entrench the democratic 
idea of the total man. It’s more 
than a hope. We can do it 


J. W. Fulbright 


HE world is troubled today 

by a lack of faith in our abil- 

ity to reéstablish and main 

tain peace. The creation of the 

United Nations momentarily gave 

us hope that we could reconcile 

our differences by reason rather 

than by force, but that optimis.n 

has given place to some disillu- 

sionment, as our differences have 

increased rather than diminished 
in recent months 

Too many people have believed 


that peace could be bought by the 
signing of a charter with an im- 
pressive red seal. The making of 
peace is a continuing 
which must go on, day after day, 
and year after year, as long as 
our civilization shall last 

The Point Four program, as | 
see it, is a continuing, long-range 
program designed to attack the 
causes of human conflict at their 
source. Those causes are, of 
course, infinitely complex and 
varied, but I think it may be said 
that an inefficient production and 
maldistribution of material goods 
and a lack of understanding of 
and confidence in our fellowmen 
are two of the primary causes. 

The genius of the Point Four 
approach is its emphasis upon the 
spread of knowledge, rather than 
the free distribution of material 
goods. It is an affirmative effort 
to solve our problems permanent- 
ly, rather than a relief program 
for present distress. In a word, 
Point Four to me is a vast educa- 
tional program. 

It is by no means merely the 
spread of technical know-how, as 
important as that is. Primarily, it 
involves the problem of human 
relations. It will attempt to ex- 
tend throughout the world a 
knowledge of those political and 
social institutions and principles, 
which, in limited areas of the 


process 


world, have enabled some people 
to live in peace with their fellow- 
men 

The great trouble with the hu 
man race, in the past, has not been 
so much the inability to produce 
material things. It has been the 
inability to avoid the destruction 
of its material wealth and its 
moral standards by recurrent war- 
fare 

I regard the Point Four pro- 
gram, in a sense, as the logical 
successor to the European Recov- 
ery Program. The ERP is pri- 
marily an emergency economic re- 
covery project which, because of 
the war, was necessary to prevent 
collapse, but it does not offer a 
permanent solution. Furthermore, 
it is so costly that this country 
cannot support it indefinitely. The 
Point Four program, with its em- 
phasis upon the exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, and technicians 
is a permanent, continuing pro- 
gram which should make it possi- 
ble for people to help themselves 
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economically, and, above all, to 
learn to live together in peace, 
under institutions and laws which 
they voluntarily accept. 

Point Four should be a continu- 
ing program because its cost is 
negligible, compared to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. The lat- 
ter has cost the American people 
the first year more than 5 billion 
dollars. It is estimated that the 
first year of the Point Four pro- 
gram will cost less than 50 million 
dollars, or about one percent of 
the cost of the ERP 

Properly carried through, with 
intelligence and wisdom, this pro- 
gram can be effective to bring 
about peace and prosperity, as- 
suming, of course, that man is 
capable of learning, which I think 
he may be. Our experience with 
the exchange of students under 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund and 
the Belgian-American Foundation 
gives support to this conclusion. 
Already our Government under 
Public Law 584 is sponsoring 3,000 
scholarships this coming year 
from the credit from the sale of 
surplus war material which we 
sold abroad after the last war. 
Point Four should enormously en- 
large that program 

As the principal sponsor of the 
Point Four program, the United 
States quite naturally will be the 
object of intense study by other 
People throughout the 
understand 
that our physical strength and 
our personal freedom are founded 
primarily upon the political unity 
They 
will understand that the freedom 
from fear and oppression resulting 
from that unity has unleashed the 
energies and talents of 150 million 


peoples 


world will eventully 


of our 48 sovereign States 


people, with a result unequalled in 
If through Point Four 
the Old World can be taught the 
lesson of the New World, peace 
and well-being may be made the 
lot of people everywhere 


all history 


Charles F. Brannan 


HERE is little reason to be- 
‘hoe that a hungry world can 

ever become a peaceful world, 
By the same token, most of us will 
agree that as long as starvation 
and misery prevail among sub- 
stantial numbers of people else- 
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where in the world, it constitutes 
a potential threat to our peace and 
well-being. 

So, I should like to talk about 
how we, as the genuinely freest 
of the free peoples of the world, 
can best share peace and well-be- 
ing with our less fortunate neigh- 
bors, in terms of that greatest of 
all common denominators—food. 

Two-thirds of the earth’s inhab- 
itants till the soil, and yet great 
portions of the world’s popula- 
tion do not have enough to eat. 
Wooden plows, hand labor, an- 
tiquated methods, and unimproved 
crops and livestock varieties are 
not equal to the job of supplying 
enough food for the world. 

This country—one of a very 
few on the face of the earth—is 
capable of producing enough food 
for all its people. Enough of the 
various kinds of food that go to 
make up a balanced diet for all its 
people. This country is one of the 
few today that can produce in 
abundance for its own population 
and still have food for export. Per- 
haps some may say that is a hap- 
penstance; that it results from the 
vast expanse of our fertile soil in 
this Western Hemisphere; that it 
is out of God’s great bounty that 
we are able to do this. Certainly 
God has been bountiful to this na- 
tion. On the other hand, the re- 
sourcefulness, diligence, and ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge 
have also made this achievement 
possible. 

When, because of a war, it be- 
came necessary to produce almost 
unlimited amounts of food for the 
domestic front and for our allies, 
the American farmer increased 
his production by almost a third 
above prewar averages. In this 
most recent world war, we pro- 
duced more food from fewer acres 
than in the First World War. We 


have learned to produce much 
more of a given crop from an acre 
of land. As a result of hybrid corn 
seed, one State in the Union has 
more than doubled its average 
yield of corn per acre. Other States 
are close to that record. Because 
our scientists have discovered and 
improved the uses of DDT to kill 
insects and 24D to kill weeds, and 
our engineers have perfected new 
and wondrous machinery, we 
were able to accomplish this 
wonderful production record. 

We in this country were not 
always so conscious of the im- 
portance of improving crop varie- 
ties, developing fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and agricultural research 
in general as we are today. At the 
turn of the century we were prob- 
ably destroying in the United 
States more than one million 
acres a year of production land 
because our forefathers could only 
see the unlimited supplies of land 
to the west and it did not seem 
necessary to take care of the lands 
underfoot. As soon as their pro- 
ductivity lessened, our forefathers 
moved on to fertile lands farther 
west. They did not have the tech- 
niques or knowledge that we have 
today to conserve the soil econom- 
ically. 

Today we have reduced the loss 
of our uncultivated acres to much 
less than half a million acres a 
year and we are fast on the way to 
eliminating, for the most part, the 
bad land-use practices. Other na- 
tions continue to waste their re- 
sources as we did a few decades 
ago. Others have not yet learned 
how to make use of virgin re- 
sources that lie within their bord- 
ers. In both cases, their people 
are underfed. Their people them- 
selves constitute fertile fields for 
political and economic ideologies 
directly contrary to democracy. 

Now, is it possible and practical 
to make our wondrous research, 
knowledge, and skills available to 
other peoples of the world, with- 
out great expense to the American 
people and as one of the steps 
toward world peace? I believe so. 
And the reason I am so confident 
is because we are now doing some 
of this with great success, especi- 
ally in the Western Hemisphere, 
right now. 

There are a number of agricul- 
tural experimental projects going 
on with [Continued on page 57] 
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HE SNARE DRUMS roll, the trumpets blow a 
T fanfare, and out come the clowns. Then pan- 
demonium breaks out beneath the “big top.” 
Little dogs hop out of trap doors on clown abdomens 
clown fire trucks keep catching on fire... clown 
robbers chase clown cops ... and slapsticks crack 
the popcorn-scented air. 
‘any fun, isn’t it? 
you and me, yes. But for the men behind 
those chalk-white faces and outlandish getups it is 
work—some of the hardest work in the world. It 
is a serious art, a vocation of many traditions and 
high ethical standards 
Did you know, for example, that every true circus 
clown has his own distinctive make-up ... and 
that no other clown in his right mind will copy it? 
Take the famous grotesque clown Lou Jacobs. His 
high false dome, small derby hat, and bulbous nose 
are his trade-mark. He can’t copyright it, but he 
doesn’t need to. Let any new clown imitate Lou’s 
make-up and at once all circus people start to call 
him “Lou Jacobs,” suddenly forgetting his real 
name. This they continue until the shamed imita- 


tor develops his own original design—which is soon, 


It's Hard Work 
To Make You Laugh 


Sad clown Emmett Kelly exploits 
the fact that comedy and tragedy 
are never far apart. His tatters, 
his completely deplorable condi- 
tion, make people hug their sides. 


A “chalk-face comic” is the showman’s 
term for this type of clown (right). AI- 
ways jolly and grimacing, he has been 
appearing in circuses ever since they 
began in Europe several centuries ago. 


to be sure. Even gentle ridicule is a strong force. 

Felix Adler says it took him 27 years to perfect 
his make-up. Adler is one of the greatest clowns of 
all time. I met him a year ago when I caught up 
with the mammoth Ringling Brothers-Barnum and 
Bailey Combined Circus in the U. S. Southwest and 
spent several weeks photographing its performers. 
The show was in Phoenix at the moment and a hot 
September sun beat down on the “big top” and 
penetrated the new steel vans that serve as dress- 
ing rooms beneath the ingenious portable Artony 
grandstands. 

Felix was making up, and in the intense heat 
rivulets of perspiration coursed down his grease 
paint, his upturned putty nose kept drooping, and 
puffs of dust churned up by tractor wheels blew in 
the door. 

“With all the spare power this show carries 
around, I’d think you could have an 
electric fan or two in here,” I remarked. @ COMMUNITY 

Felix Adler turned from his mirror 2 ij” 
and said: “Aw, they know we clowns 
can take it.” If clowndom needs a = E 
motto, there it is: “Clowns can take it.” myocaTionaLm 
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As Adler put his last touches on his 
ad eyes and laughing mouth—an ex- 
pression he borrowed from the pig— 
he told me how clowns test a new gag. 
On paper it may seem “terrific.” In 
rehearsal it may prove even more 
amazing. But the acid test of a new 
act comes at the first performance. 
‘here may be 12,000 people under 
the “big top,” but only part of them 
count in the test. “If the kids whoop 
and holler and clap and laugh,” says 
Adler, “the gag is good and it stays 
in the show. If they don’t, we throw 
it out and start over.” Medieval kings 
beheaded clowns who could not make 
them laugh. The modern clown who 

lls flat with your children feels as 
if he’d lost his neck. 

But the youngsters must have 
whooped the day the great Ringling 


One of the great grotesque clowns, Lou 
Jacobs depends on “mugging” for laughs. 
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clown Lou Jacobs, to mention him again, intro 
duced his act. It has long been one of the hits 
of the circus. Jacobs is a big man, but somehow 
he disappears into a tiny automobile in full view 
of the audience, and drives the car from the cen- 
ter ring to the back door. How he ever gets into 
his car, which he designed, is his own secret. 

They tell me there are no known circus clowns 
in Rotary, though I once read of a Spokane Ro- 
tarian who spent his vacations as one, and of 
Rotarians in Gainesville, Texas, who smear on 
clown white for their great annual community 
circus. If circuses stayed put, clowns would 
make good service-club timber. They have a 
worthy occupation and intense pride in it; they 
know something about community service—ever 
see ‘em at a crippled-children hospital?; they 
know much about getting along with all kinds 
and races of people. .. . And when they smile, 
why, the world smiles with them! 








The Convention As I Saw It 


A RECORD BREAKER IT WAS! AND HERE'S THE STORY 


AS PIECED TOGETHER FOR YOU BY A GUEST REPORTER. 


| HE assignment to this guest re- 


read, “Cover the Convention of 
New York.” 


porter 
Rotary International in 
Whew! 
‘And 
Editor's crisp instruction 


The 


do it in 3,000 words,” was the 
from five 


select the 


job is not easy, because 


glovious days the writer must 


few 
worthy of 


him as 
THE 


lights that struck 


high 


note readers of Ro- 


for 


around the world 


TARIAN 
Rotar 


America’s 
40th 


ians gathering in 


largest citv for the first time at its 
Convention formed a “melting pot” not 
York 


and their ch 


itself Rotarians, 


ldren came 
he world hy rail, ship, 
added by 
Neat 


Ir monstrous 


Color 


fezzes from the 


~ LATE 


ATION 
EGISTRA 
° FIGURES 


sunflowers in the lapels of men from 
the State of 

“It's 
United 


Kansas 


more international than the 


Nations,” one newspaper re- 


porter observed. That is true. Present 


were delegates from 64 countries and 


regions—including Germany and Japan 
for the first time in many 
Madison 


one of the world’s largest indoor: 


vears 


Mammoth Square Garden, 


arenas, 


scene of circuses, ice shows, political 


conventions, and basketball games, was 


just barely big enough for the biggest 


Rotary’s history Some 


gathering in 
sessions saw it packed with 15,000 peo 
ple, three balconies dee p 


Your 


vention proceedings from 


official Con 
first 
But wait— 


gZuest reporter saw 


tne row 


at Madison Square Garden 


the plenary and the entertair 


sessions 


ment, the istration, and 


other events at the Garden are 


not the whole Convention, not 


this one by a long chalk! 


In the House of Friendship, 


roup meetings of Presi 


nd Secretaries, in craft 


By Edwin N. Jacquin 


Managing Editor, Champaign (lil.) News- 


Gazette; Past Rotary District Governor 
popular on Wednesday, the “free” aft- 
ernoon, 
that rounds 


How can anyone say 


It is this daily variety 
out a Convention. 
that any one event, any single parcel of 
a great Convention, the 
imprint? One may gain his inspiration 
Another 


leaves firmest 
from the prepared addresses. 
may get a vital message to take to his 
Club 
Clubs of 

In the House of Friendship, friends 


meeting of Presidents of 


to his own. 


from a 
similar size 


friends and new 


and 


meet acquaintances 


are made new friendships forged. 


It would hardly be a Rotary Conven 


tion without a House of Friendship 
Perhaps in this gathering place lies the 
secret of the spirit and enthusiasm of 
The Grand Ball- 


had been 


Convention 
Hotel 


decorated as 


a Rotary 
Commodore 


the 


room. of 


beautifully House of 


Friendship 
Conventioners were in a gay mood as 
Sunday 


they 


poured into the “Garden 


evening June 12. Never before, attend 


said, had they seen it so attrac- 


decorated. The happy throng— 
New York 


spontaneously 


tively 
estimated by newspapers at 


12,000—burst into song 


as the organist played popular 


numbers 
singing and 


Fred Wat 
followed 


Then came a program of 


orchestra arrangements by 


ing and his Pennsylvanians, 


While Rotary throngs pack Madison Square Garden, a giant cash register 


totals Convention registration . . 


. but to Helene of Ohio it’s just a perch. 


rr w) Emp taff photogras 


' 2 ra - me, 





by a thoughtful address by Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. 

Dr. Peale, a member of the Rotary 
Club of New York, noted author and 
minister of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, warned Rotarians to be pre- 
pared to correct the world in which 
they live if they wished to see it sur- 
vive 

It was a note to which subsequent 
speakers returned often during the 
week, for the theme of this Convention 
was “Developing Goodwill among Men.” 
Delegates and guests from overseas lis- 
tened with special attention as speakers 
dwelled upon world problems. 

Conventioners did more than just lis- 
ten. At least 100 group discussions were 
held in hotels scattered over Manhattan. 
Here Club and vocational problems as 
well as world issues were pulled apart 
by men who, although they didn’t al- 
ways agree, did so agreeably. In a dozen 
group meetings visited by your re- 
porter, discussions were moving along 
at a fast clip and several ran far be- 
yond the allotted time 

This has been a great meeting for the 
ladies, too. Your reporter, whose wife 
was attending her first Convention, won- 
dered if perhaps she had better go win- 
dow shopping on the morning of the 
first plenary session 

“Why don't you go just to see what 
it’s like?” we timidly suggested, and she 
replied, “Well, if you want me to. I 
would like to hear Madeleine Carroll.” 

She didn’t miss a session after that. 

he and the other women flocked to the 
ple nary sessions We want to hear the 
speeches our husbands enjoy,” one “Ro- 

Ann” explained. “We want to keep 

on public affairs.” Yet few 

ladies missed the style show fea- 

by Jinx Falkenberg’s narration. 

there were show and sightseeing 
shopping, of course 

he youngsters were not forgotten. 

In fact, they were doing something 
every minute, or so it seemed. They 
had their own Hub of Friendship in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, where young peo- 
ple from many lands mingled in gay 
fellowship 

To this reporter the most impressive 
period of the Convention came Monday 
evening when President Angus S. Mit- 
chell, of Melbourne, Australia, told of 
his association with the late Paul Har- 
ris, the Founder of Rotary 

To thousands of Rotarians who had 
had no personal contact or perhaps only 
an occasional handclasp and a word or 
two with the man who started one of 
the world’s great movements, President 

Angus’ remarks furnished a vivid pic- 
ture of a great man. He told, for ex- 
ample, of the night he embarked from 
Melbourne on a boat to attend a meet- 
ing in India at the request of the then 
President, Richard Hedke 

“Just as I was to take off . . . I heard 
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The New York Convention 
At a Glance and a Half 


Sunday —June 12. Delegates flood registration halls in after- 
noon and evening. . . . Council on Legislation (page 36) meets. . . . 
At night Madison Square Garden bulges with vast and jubilant 
throng who relax to mellow music of Fred Waring and his famous 
Pennsylvanians . . . and rise to the inspirational message from New 
York’s Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


Monday —June 13. And still they come. Registration machin- 
ery hums on as a “community sing” rings up the curtain on the first 
plenary session. Convention Chairman Porter W. Carswell gives call 
to order . . . then come welcomes by New York’s Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Joe R. Hanley, Mayor William O’Dwyer, and Host Club Presi- 
dent Alfred H. Nicoll . . . and responses by Rotary’s three Vice- 
Presidents: Charles G. Tennent, North Carolina; Henry T. Low, 
Southern Rhodesia; Jorge Fidel Duron, Honduras. . . . The Char- 
lotte (North Carolina) Boys’ Choir entertains superbly! Screen Star 
Madeleine Carroll pleads the case for the world’s children and 
Industrialist William L. Batt discusses Arbitration in World Trade. 
. - - In the afternoon delegates meet by regions and zones, 
there are discussion assemblies and a session of the Council on 
Legislation. . . . At nightfall a musical tour of New York, called 
Manhattan Cavalcade and narrated by Lowell Thomas, opens 
second plenary session . . . which closes with an address by Rotary’s 
own Angus S. Mitchell, outgoing President from Australia. 


Tuesday —June 14. The ladies view—and sigh over—a style 
show in morning. ... The young people keep their Hub of Friend- 
ship headquarters in a pleasant whirl . . . and the third plenary 
session opens in the afternoon. There’s an address by Past President 
Tom J. Davis and sweet music by the Beaumont (Texas) Melody 
Maids. U. S. Navy Air Administrator Dan A. Kimball tells how 
to keep world highways open. Next the U.N.’s Trygve Lie reports 
on United Nations’ First Four Years (see page 8)... . America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air originates in the Garden (see page 17). 


Wednesday’ —June 15. Balloting for Directors starts the 
day.... then Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, former Chief Scout of the 
Boy Scouts of America talks on Rotary’s Stake in Youth. . . . The 
Marked Tree (Arkansas) Girls’ Ensemble provides a pleasant 
musical interlude. . . . Proposed legislation is acted on by the Con- 
vention to conclude the morning’s program (see page 36)... . 
District and Regional dinners flood restaurants and hotel dining 
rooms in the evening, followed by the gala President’s Ball. 


Thursday —June 16. The afternoon session brings the elec- 
tion of officers and an address by Nobel Prize-Winning Physicist 
Arthur H. Compton, who tells about Atoms Working for Peace. 

Marilyn Pierson, of Ames, Iowa, and the Dallas (Texas) 
Rotary Glee Club give sparkling performances during the inter- 
ludes. . .. Genial Tom A. Warren, of England, leads four students 
in the stimulating Rotary Foundation Fellows Forum. ...A Night 
of Stars, with artists from radio, screen, and Broadway, 
opens the final program. Outgoing President Mitchell 
introduces President-Elect Percy Hodgson. “Perce” 
gives brief address. Then it’s Auld Lang Syne. 
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of the death of Paul Harris . I had 
little sleep that night My thoughts 
kept reverting to our friend, and I re- 
membered many personal incidents. 

I remembered a walk we took during 
the Nice Convention out in the 


we saw a family at work 


a peaceful scene Paul said, ‘An- 


if only the world could be like 


ur reporter appreciated particularly 
of the President's recollections of 
t to Onekema, Michigan, where we 
1 seen Paul several times and visited 
him 
And I recalled a wonderful week 
with Paul and Jean at Onekema 
Paul knew all the folk around and had 
a cheery word for all of them... . He 
knew them all by their first names, the 
old ish lady who did their laundry, 
old Mac, a gardener who could 
the birds 
And there came to nd one of the 
occasions that I saw him It was 
s home in Chicago, wintertime, and 
had been a heavy fall of snow. I 
iown to breakfast and through 
vindow I saw Paul, muffled up in 
itcoat and wearing rubber knee- 
tramping through the snow, plac- 
its and biscuits for the squirrels 
rds which were hard put for 
His big heart responded to 
ds of all living things.” 
1 grand and yet simple exposi- 
Paul Harris, his ideals, his life, 
man who loved him 
in the fullest conception 
fellowship. As Angus finished, 
impulse to look 
to applaud. 
es of a dozen 
ft us 
great oment of the 
No one W forget it 
second fo nany was the 
Forum Rotary Founda 
lows yn é theme “Seeking 
iship across Frontiers.” Led by 
resident T. A. Warren, of Eng 
four young men told impressively 
nply of their experiences as grad- 
students in a land other than their 
This quartette—Leonard S. Bell, 
Australia; Kenneth Phythian, of 
nd; Otto R. Borch, of Denmark; 
Robert O. Gibbon, of the U.S.A.— 
sented the 37 Fellows of this year 
vear the number will be consider 
increased, tor the $250,000 voted 
this Convention from Foundation 
includes this purpose 
Nothing that happened here this week 
seemed to strike New York editorial 
writers as more important. “Rotary,” 
aid the Times, “has been a potent force 
for the United Nations; but perhaps its 
most interesting and practical activity 
on the international level has been the 
creation of the Rotary Fellowships.” 
The impromptu remarks of Mayor 
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Was it a down-under story, Angus? Rotary’s President Mitchell (center), of Australia, gets 
a laugh from New York's Mayor O’Dwyer and New York State's Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley. 


Actress Madeleine Carroll obliges autograph 
seekers ... just before her Convention talk. 


It’s congratulations on 39 years of per- 
fect attendance to T. DeWitt Hughes, of 
Kansas City, Mo.—from Past President Don 
Adams and Harry Smith, both of Connecticut. 


“Duffer” Smith, of Michigan, tries on 
the fez of A. W. Baakza, of Calcutta. 
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Somewhere on 42d Street, after an eve- 
ning program, the Buchanans and Willeys, 
of Dover, Del., halt to decide the way 
back to their hotel. Opinion is divided. 
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SPEECHES AT NEW YORK were inspiring and enlightening. It takes a 
book to record them all—a Convention best-seller called Proceedings: Fortieth 


Annual Convention of Rotary International, soon to be published . . . but 


in this issue you will find a fair sampling. Starting on page 8 is the notable 


address of Secretary General Trygve Lie, of the United Nations; formal state- 


ments of Town Meeting speakers begin on page 17. . . . And here are se- 


lected bits of other outstanding addresses—a crutch for the memory of you who 


attended and for you who stayed home a glimpse of what you missed.—Eds. 
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Let Us Arbitrate It! 
William L. Batt 


President of S.K.F. Indus- 
tries since 1923. In 1941 
was member of a special 

. S. mission to Moscow. 


Win the Children! 
adeleine Carroll 


native of England and 
star of both stage and 
reen, she has appeared 
U. S. films since 1936. 
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D pportunity in Atoms 


irthur H. Compton 


ed physicist and No- 
Prize winner. Chancel- 
of Washington “U,” 
Louis, Mo.; Rotarian. 


Tom J. Davis 


Well-known Montana law- 
yer and speaker. Served 
as President of Rotary In- 
ternational for 1941-42. 


A Sign of Sanity 
Elbert K. Fretwell 


Long a leader in affairs of 
Boy Scouts of America. 
Until recent retirement he 
was Chief Scout Executive. 


The plans for peace in the world of business 
are drafted, but much work is yet to be done. 
The goal is an auspicious one—a goal of un- 
derstanding. Each of you can share in 
the development of a world arbitration sys- 
tem—a system designed by businessmen for 
the establishment of a peaceful business 
world ...in which controversy is met, not 
in the dark shadows of enmity and bitterness, 


Our first job is surely to look after the 
physical and material needs of the child 
victims of the war, irrespective of race, color, 
or creed and in so doing prove to them the 
reality and greatness of our democratic prin- 
ciples. 

We must win these children to our side 
They must be our children’s friends. They 
must at least have a chance to see the way 


but faced on the high plane of dignity and 
human understanding. , 

We can participate in no worthier plan. 
Let us learn to arbitrate—to arbitrate trade 
disputes as a foundation for the settlement 
of all controversy, for the creation of a 
will to peace, and for the development of 
mutual understanding through world-wide ar- 
bitration. 


democracy works, because I can assure you 
from bitter personal experience that the voice 
of the totalitarians is not silent. These chil- 
dren, if we let them grow up with a sense of 
injustice, will be your children’s enemies and 
they will form yet another military machine 
to menace peace in your children’s lifetime. 
Where Governments have failed, we, being 
more personally involved, can win. 





Many have been the frustrations of science. 
Improved methods of supplying food and 
shelter and other essentials to needy human- 
ity have failed to achieve their promise be- 
cause of the failure of society to use them for 
the common welfare. 

Here in atomic energy is a new opportunity 
to enrich life. Those who have brought 
this new child of science into being are 


determined that they shall not be frustrated 
again. 

The whole world shall have peace and, as 
far as the new advances in science and tech- 
nology can bring it, prosperity and a more 
complete life. It is this vision that the 
atomists hold. The opportunity must be 
used to the utmost. Such is the spirit of the 
atomic crusade. 





Ser cee RE eee Se 


It is time that we tell the world—especially 
that we tell men of influence—about the ac- 
tivities and the work of Retary. The forum 
of Rotary is a provider of information. But 
information is not enough. Rotary in 
this function is well aware that knowledge is 
a neutral thing; that knowledge in the hands 
of men of goodwill is used to build a better 
world—but Rotary also knows that the same 





knowledge—in the hands of men of avarice 
and greed—is too often used for selfish, for 
destructive, and often for murderous pur- 
poses. 

So the forum of Rotary must be, and is, 
based upon different points of view honestly 
expressed, and with the idea of helping those 
—regardless of color, of creed, of kind, or of 
color—who hear. 


SOI ne oe ema! ve nat sal 
= < a EE ee Sr. 


Be it said for the glory of our times and the 
sanity of our civilization that Rotary ... has 
as one of its main objectives Service above 
Self to [the] boy. 

Rotary took the initiative in organizing 
more than 200 of the 543 Boy Scout Councils 
in the United States. ... There are at the 
present time 2,038 Scout units initiated by 
Rotary Clubs in the United States. More than 


two-thirds of the Rotary Clubs in this country 
have Scout units. 

Rotarians are active as members of troop 
committees or local Scout councils and of the 
national council. Rotarians are in many cases 
Scoutmasters 

You men of Rotary attain a kind of immor- 
tality here and now, for you live again in the 
lives of the youth you touch. 





Percy Hodgson 


Incoming President of Ro- 
tary International. Native 
of England. Heads a yarn 
plant ir Pawtucket, R. I. 


Dan A. Kimball 


An Azusa, Calif., Rotar- 
ian, he was recently named 
as Assistant Secretary of 
the U. S. Navy for Air. 


We Find What We Seek 


Angus S. Mitchell 


Outgoing President of Ro- 
tary International. A re- 
tired grain broker. Lives 
in Melbourne, Australia, 


Dickinson 


8 Million Good Neighbors 


Alfred H. Nicoll 


Presiden: of the Rotary 
Club of New York, N.Y.1s 
head of an electric sup- 
plies distributing firm. 


is 


Our City—Voice in Peace 


William O’Dwyer 


Mayor of New York City 
since 1945. Formerly a 
district attorney and then 
a judge of County Court. 


Norman V. Peale 


Pastor of Marble Collegi- 
ate Reformed Church in 
New York City since ’32. 
Lecturer, author, Rotarian. 


We can have no idea what tomorow will 
hold. It may be better than today—or it may 
be worse. There is one thing, however, which 
is definitely in our favor. Tomorow has not 
yet arrived. We can—if we will—mold to- 
morrow, by what we do today, if we will but 
benefit from the experience of the past. Ro- 
tary has 45 years of experience upon which to 
build. 


The desire for a more free flow of goods, 
for closer business associations between na- 
tions, is felt everywhere. The world is as large 
or as small as men think it is. There appears 
to be a universal intention to make it easier to 
use and enjoy the products of each other’s 
lands and labor. For with wider development 
or resources a more free flow of trade must 
follow. We cannot achieve all that is possible 


It is said now and then by the cynics that 
the world has become blasé, tired, and disillu- 
sioned. No longer is there enthusiasm for or 
devotion to high ideals. I think we find what 
we set out to seek. I firmly believe that un- 
derneath the veneer, all humanity is the 
same, that its needs, hopes, aspirations, de- 
sires, and prayers are essentially one, that 
men yearn for friendship and fellowship, and 


There is a story in this great city of ours 
which should gladden the hearts of ail Ro- 
iarians. It is living proof that the cause of 
international understanding, which we in Ro- 
tary promote, is by no means a lost cause de- 
spite the world’s present chaotic conditions. 
If you examine it closely, you will go home 
heartened in your work. .. . 

Here in the confines of our five boroughs 


We have had as a contribution to the 
growth of our city the distress of human be- 
ings. Immigrants have come knocking at the 
doorway of this nation and they have been 
accepted and have been given every freedom 
that was promised them in the Constitution. 
Each newcomer was given the privilege of 
every one of these rights—speaking almost 
the international language of idealism—in the 


It is a fact deeply bedded in the universe 
and in the nature of man himself that if you 
think negatively, you will get negative results. 
On the contrary, if you think positively, you 
will get positive results. The whole universe 
will flow toward you, not away from you. 
Everything within yourself, and in your sur- 
roundings, will conspire to aid and fortify you. 

That is one of the great facts about Rotary. 


Let us draw upon that experience in plan- 
ning aur efforts for this year, but let us plan 
so consistently and so thoroughly that we 
shal! not merely drift toward an infinite fu- 
ture, but that we shall help to create the kind 
of conditions we would like to have. . . . Let 
us be careful . . . that we maintain the stand- 
ards of Rotary that the light of our ideals may 
never become tarnished. 


until we accept the fact that the unit of trade 
and commerce is the world. The chief ele~ 
ments in developing this concept are good 
faith between man and man, work, and the 
maintenance of peace... . 

However, the sea is only a means of passing 
from one port to another, and if freedom to 
trade does not exist where a voyage ends, 
then ships will not carry cargoes, 


are not truly happy or content except in 
service to others. Rotary is providing for its 
330,000 members opportunities for friendship 
and for service. We cannot hope that there 
will be 100 percent participation, but I do be- 
lieve that . . . year by year we are approagh- 
ing nearer to our goal of informing and in- 
spiring the individual Rotarian so that he will 
put the Objects of Rotary into practice. 


reside as good neighbors § million people/of 
over 100 different nationalities ... fr@m 
Scandinavians to South Africans; from Sc@ts 
to Chinese, living side by side and transacting 
business in a friendly fashion. And, as gén- 
eration fades into generation, the barriers of 
nationality melt away and, as Americans, We 
are bound by a common cause to improve the 
common weal. 


city where the United Nations was estab- 
lished long ago. Huge representations of 
every race, sitting down, working, playing, 
enjoying things, improving the life of our 
city as one voice in peace in a peaceful com- 
munity—proving what Rotary has tried to 
prove over its lifetime—proving that the 
United Nations is something that can work 
because it is working in New York. 


It is a positive ... program. It believes 
there can be international understanding and 
goodwill and peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. Rotary repudiates the 
dismal pessimism that there needs to be a 
deterioration of world affairs. It does not 
share the negative attitude that it is not pos- . 
sible to create a world of goodwil! among men. 








in Times Square: Chas. Pettengill, Jr., Connecticut, and AI- 
in Neely, Jr., and Betty and Porter Carswell III, Georgia. 
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ple te 


remain 


short of com- 
“the fact 
millions 


tolerance,” he declared, 


s State are 


who live 


peacefully 
ferences of religion, 


and_ individual 


An act from Fred Waring’s show which, with sweet 
music and good humor, opens the entertainment. 


9R 


New York 
seemed to think it worthy of note that 


newspaper reporters 
there were no parades, no demonstra- 
tions of high jinks typical of so many 
conventions 

One that 


one hotel proprietor who had removed 


daily newspaper reported 
his expensive furniture from the lobby 
as he did during 
said somewhat sheepishly, “I 


usually conventions 
might as 
well have left the good stuff in place.’ 

New 
many a feature story at the Garden this 
week, the 


York newspapermen picked up 


but they found 
the 


whimsical 


the 
well 


news on 


serious side of Convention as 
The Times, for ex 
“Rotary Interna 


is living proof that men of 


as the 
ample, editorialized 
tional 
diverse creeds, and 


races, nationalities 


can join together in friendly fellow- 
ship.” 

Three 
services relayed the Convention 
to the press of the United 


the world. Several events 


major wire and many photo 


stories 
States and 


were carried 


World capital of the show business, New York gives Conventioners a gen- 
erous sample of its wares. This is a bit from a revue, Manhattan Cavalcade. 


on the radio networks, even transmitted 
the Meeting on 
Tuesday night was televised. 


overseas, and Town 


Newsreel cameramen 
Like 
Conventioner, when your reporter gets 


were on hand 


at many sessions. many another 
home, he'll eagerly watch newsreels for 
weeks to come on the 16,000 to 1 chance 
that his face will flash on the screen. 
Could a Convention go on to its ulti- 
mate without Well, 
The messages 
counter entertain- 
singing 
the 


entertainment? 
hardly so thoughtful 
need a balance in 
ment, good music, and 
And speaking of singing: group 
singing was better than ever. And again 
the Walter Jenkins, the 
Houston, Texas, man with the big voice 
Walter, certainly one of the best-known 
Rotarians in the world, 
the singing at a Rotary Convention for 
the 21st time 


leader was 


was directing 


Between speeches, a number of out- 
standing musical groups and individuals 


appeared on the stage to sing. Some 


Smiles—first row, center! Left to right: Mrs. Charles G. Tennent, First Vice-Presi- 
dent Tennent, President Angus Mitchell, and his aide, O. D. A. Oberg, of Australia. 
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It's just a glimpse of a bit of the President's Ball. Swaying throngs filled the 
floor at famed Madison Square Garden and spectators crowded the lower balcony. 
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ne” entertainers 
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light 


of ever’ 
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s best- 


At the 


evening, 
Conven- 


is orchestra 


Latin-Ameri- 


rchestra played for the dancers 


dint 


UGUST, 


1ers 


1949 


udde 


week 


with color, eloquence, and glamour. A 
thousand people sat down at the Dixie 
banquet and 400 were drawn together 
for the reunion from the 800 who 
journeyed to the Rio Convention last 
year on the Nieuu imsterdam Per- 
haps most colorful was the British Com- 
monwealth dinner, with most of the 
guests dressed formally 

What makes a Convention click? 

We asked that of a dozen different 
persons picked at random. We put that 
question to New York Rotarians work 
ing behind scenes here and there to 
oflicers of Rotary International, to Ro- 
tarians from Brazil at breakfast, and 
to the English couple sitting next to us 
at the Garden while vaited for the 
Vanhattan Cavalcade | formance 

Always our conversation led back to 
the host Club. All agreed that it’s the 
host Club that makes ; t Conven 
tion click 

So we looked up Val W. Gottschling, 
Chairman of the Host Club Executive 
Committee. Up on the 22d floor of Hotel 
Commodore he smiled across the table 
and asked one of his many secretaries 
to get hold of Porter W. Carswell, 
Waynesboro, Georgia, Chairman of Ro 
tary International's Convention Com- 
mittee 

“This all started a vear ago,” said 
Val. “Porter was appointed the Chair- 
man of this year’s Convention Commit- 
tee. Convention sites are picked two 
years in advance. “chat’s necessary to 
line up the hotels and a meeting place 
like Madison Square Garden. The Secre 
tariat has a pattern to follow and we 
jumped in. It was Porter's job to come 
up here every few weeks from Georgia 
and see that we were doing the job 
right. We couldn't go wrong with him 
overseeing things—especially with a 
Convention Manager like Jerry Keele 
on hand.” 

How did it happen that New York 


The Percy Hodgsons (center), Rotary’s in- 
coming First Couple, at the President's Ball. 


It’s a tri-continent toast, with soda pop, in 
the Convention Hall. . . . At one of the pop- 
ular writing desks.in the House of Friendship 
the Luptons of Virginia write to a daughter. 





When song leaders meet—they sing! This quintette 
was picked up out of the song leaders’ assembly— 
with Convention Song Leader Jenkins (left) leading. 


S@me close discussion at an assembly of Latin-Amer- 
ican Rotarians. .. . Gathering up Rotary literature 
(Below) was a Convention habit widely indulged. 


had never before been host to a Rotary 
Convention? 

Val didn’t know, but Porter did. 

“New York never asked for it as far 
as I have been able to learn,” he said. 
“The that 
there were too many counter-attractions 
in New 
was felt that 


opinion seemed to prevail 
York; perhaps I should say it 
the city was too big for 
a Rotary Convention.” 
Val chuckled quietly. 
takes 


you 


“Usually a Rotary Convention 


over a city,” he said, “but when 
walk up and down 42d Street these days, 
you'd think Rotary HAD taken over the 
New Yorkers don't 
quite understand—but we like it!” 


Out in the Middle West, where your 


nation’s largest city. 


reporter hails from, we believe that the 


smallest Rotary Clubs have the best 
fellowship, are quickest, with the hand- 
shake and the smile. This we admitted 
to Val and Porte: 

“But 


members and I never saw 


here you have a Club of 407 
warmer hos- 
pitality,” we 
it?” 
Porter 
Val.” 
And Val 


“I never saw 


went on. “How do you do 


nodded his head. “Tell him, 
told us 

anything like it either 
These fellows pitched ir I told them 
a year ago about the job that had to be 
done. We set up our Committees. Every 
man had an assignment—meeting trains 
information, ar- 
Most of 


job, at the Gar 


or planes, dispensing 
ranging tours, or something 
their wives are on the 
den registering, in the House of Friend- 
ship greeting people or on some other 
task Many of them are commuters— 
an hour or so each day to get to or from 
home. Some of the New York Rotarians 


who are doing the most routine jobs 


York's civic, 
And 
who 


this week are among New 


industrial, and business leaders 


how they enjoy it! You see, we 

live here are ‘just folks’ too.’ 
Val pounded the table f 
“Here 


week we greet 


emphasis 
hospitality is a habit Each 
Rotarians from all over 
the world, not just at this Convention 


They look us up soon after they set 
country or be 
When 


come 


foot on the soil of our 
fore they sail or fly for home 
Rotarians from around the U.S.A 
to New York, they visit us. I mean 
hospitality has become a habit for New 
York Rotarians 

The 1949 Convention has proved that 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt, as 
Victorians used to say jut in making 
this Convention a success, New York 
Rotarians had help 

“You see,” said Alfred H. Nicoll, Presi- 
dent of the host 
Clubs in New 


Club of 


Club, “we have eight 
York City. Ours is the 
New York 


Bronx, 


Rotary The others 


are Brooklyn, Rockaway, Ja- 
Queens 


They 


maica, Staten Island, 
Queens 


operated with us beautifully!” 


Village, 


and Borough have co- 


An impressive moment in every Ro- 
tary International Convention is that 
time at the first plenary session when 
the President introduces his predeces- 
And what a flood of 
well up in the 


sors. memories 


must minds of those 


Past Presidents on the stage as the eyes 
from 


of thousands man to 


when their names are called. 


pass man 
For these 
are those who have dreamed great 
dreams and have seen them come true. 

But years take their toll 
New 
view Rotary’s progress personalized by 


Mit- 


Here in 
York when the time came to re- 


former leaders, President Angus 


chell asked for a moment of standing si- 
lent tribute to the memory of Frank L 
Mulholland, of Toledo, Ohio, who passed 


away while participating in the Inter- 
national Assembly at Lake Placid, New 
York, just a week before the Conven- 
tion. 

rhen Glenn C. Mead, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, who was Rotary’s leader 
in 1912-13 


Rotary’s Founder, was presented as the 


and was preceded only by 
oldest living Past President 

Others on the stage were Russell F 
Greiner, Arch C. Klumph, Gun 
daker, Donald A. Adams, United States 
Clinton P. Anderson, Ed. R 
Johnson, Walter D, Head, Tom J. Davis, 
Wheeler, 
Hedke, S. 


Guy 
Senator 


Fernando Carbajal, Charles L 
T. A. Warren, Richard C 
Kendrick Guernsey 

Percy Hodgson, of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, 
1949-50 


was Officially 
President of 
fifth 
Thursday afternoon. 


presented as the 
Rotary Interna- 


tional at the plenary session, 
But earlier in the 
week both “Perce” and his wife, Edith 
President An- 


had been introduced by 


gus Mitchell as throngs rose with ap- 
Hodg 


the youngest 


plause and cheers, At 47, Percy 
son takes over as one of 
men ever elected to this highest post 
in Rotary 
Well, it’s over 
The traditional Auld Lang Syne has 


just put the period mark to Rotary’s 
10th and greatest Convention 

And our 3,000 words are used up 
told 


speeches 


Still we haven't not really—of 


the inspiring how we 
rubbed minds in intimate discussion at 
group assemblies of the scores of 
made 


new friends we've of waiting 


in hotel lobbies . of the tramp up 
and down Fifth Avenue, 42d Street, and 
Park Avenue, looking at things and 
places we've always heard about . . . of 
the trip to the United Nations at Lake 
Success, to the Empire State Building- 
the world’s tallest . of tired feet at 
night and eager expectations next morn- 
ing . of—but space runs out, 


Our deadline for “copy” is at hand. 
The wife has the bags packed 
Soon we'll be homeward bound—with 
not a that 
speech to tell the home Club all about 


it. 


worry left but composing 
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Meet Rotarys General Officers for 1949-50 
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BONNEVIE-SVENDSEN S. B. BILLIMORIA WALTER D. SHULTZ 
\ Oslo, Norway Bombay, India Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A 


PERCY HODGSON 
wtucket, R. 1, U.S } 
President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 


P 


Chilton-Butier 


Rink ir 


¥ 


ADOLFO CASABLANCA J. BURR GIBBONS HAROLD KESSINGER ERNEST LE ROUVILLOIS 
Rosario, Argentina Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A Ridgewood, N. J.. US.A aris, France 
Director Director Director Director 


THOMAS C. MACNABB ANGUS S. MITCHELL WM. C. RASTETTER, JR 
i St. John. N. B., Canada Melbourne, Australia Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A 
director Director 


JOHN MACKIE 
H nslow inglanc 
Director Director 


HARRY F. RUSSELI CURT E. WILD PHILIP LOVEJOY RICHARD E. VERNOR 
Hastings, Nebraska, U.S.A St. Gallen, Switzerland Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 
Director Director Secretary Treasurer 
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District Governors 
1949 
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DISTRICT 3 
SELBY HUTSON 
Gateshead-upon- Tyne, England 


DISTRICT 4 


DISTRICT 5 
J. L. WATCHURST 
Warrington, England 


DISTRICT 6 
ALEXANDER SHANKS 
Birmingham, England 


DISTRICT 7 
© PEARCEY DREVER 
Kettering, England 


By - 
WARREN 
Combed ge, England 


DISTRICT 9 
H JAMES BOWYER 
Slough, England 


DISTRICT 10 
A # ADDISON 
Bristol, England 
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E W READ 


Bournemouth, Engiand 


DISTRICT 12 
ALFRED E. GARDNER 
Bexhill, England 
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ARTHUR ALFRED a a 


Richmond, Englan 
DISTRICT 15 
EDWIN F. WARREN 
Newport, England 


DISTR 


CT 16 
JAMES AENRY NORRITT 
Belfast, Northern treland 


DISTRICT 17 
GARFIELD percent, 
St. ives, Engian 


DISTRICT 18 
ER VAUGHAN 
Bangor, Wales 


DISTRICT 19 
J}. ARNOLD WILCOCK 
Kendal, England 


DISTRICT 25 
GLEN M BUCHANAN 
Durban, South Africa 


DISTR 
MAURICE rs ovo 
Melbourne, Australia 
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0. D A OBERG 
Sydney, Australia 
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ALFRED PERCY WYNNE 
Maryborough, Australia 
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ROY L BLAKE 
Armidale, Australia 
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REGINALD R. ETHERINGTON 
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DISTRICT 39 
WILLIAM P. P. GORDON 
Stratford, New Zealand 
DISTRICT 40 
R. MERRETT WILKINSON 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
DISTRICT 45 
3 G3. A MAAS 


Medan, Sumatra, indonesia 


DISTRICT 46 
SIDNEY STUART FRANKLIN 
Singapore, Malaya 
DISTRICT 48 
EMILIO M. JAVIER 
Manila, The Philippines 
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P. C. BHANDARI 
Amritsar, india 
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JITENDRA C. MEHTA 
Ahmedabad, India 
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Agra, india 
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Nanking, China 
DISTRICT 59 
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No Information Received 
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TOMOTAKE TESHIMA 
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Lucerne, Switzerland 
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RAI 


Bc 


Los 1 


( 
FELIP! 


0 
GEN! 
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DISTRICT 109 
UIS A. GOMEZ GRAJALES 
Mexico 


Orizaba 


NCISCO ANTONIO REYES HIJO 
Santa Ana, El Salvador 


DISTRICT 112 
RAFAEL ESCALLON 
Bogota, Colombia 


DISTRICT 113 
ALBERTO SILVA ALVAREZ 
Los Teques, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 114 
ANUEL ADRIAN NAVARRO 
Quit 


DISTRICT 115 
Gl MAN ROJAS 


Cuz Peru 


DISTRICT 116 
ADAN VARGAS FIGALLO 


Callao, Peru 


DISTRICT 117 
LUIZ DE MORAIS REGO 
Sto Luiz, Brazil 


DISTRICT 118 
GENEBALDO ROSAS 
Vitoria, Brazil 


DISTRICT 119 
ADALBERTO BUENO NETTO 
SSo Paulo, Brazil 

DISTRIC 


ARNOLDO SUARED CUNEO 
Florianopolis, Brazil 


DISTRICT 121 
ROOSEVELT RIBEIRO 
Uberiandia, Brazil 


HSTRICT 12 
SYLVIO PIZA PEDROZA 
wazil 


DISTRICT 124 
ALEXANDRE MARTINS DA ROSA 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 


0 2 
JOSE TORRICO SIERRA 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 126 
CARLOS SOTOMAYOR ORREGO 
Osorno 


Chile 


OIsT 
ae cit SFUEGOS B. 
ntiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 130 
ALFREDO W BETTELEY 
Valparaiso, Chile 


DISTRICT 132 
PEDRO SAURE 


Concordia, Argentina 


DISTRICT 133 


MASIO CESAR FAREJA PINEYRO 
Las Piedras, Uruguay 


DISTRIC 


1cT 1 
ADOLFO ENRIQUE SIDELNICK 
Mar det Plata, Argentina 


DISTRICT 136 
FERNANDO PENA 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


DISTRICT 138 


CARLOS LINO PORRO 


Chacabuco, Argentina 


DISTRICT 150 
EZRA J. CRANE 
Wailuku, Hawai 


Be ty 151 
H. JACKSON 


New Wesininctes 8 C., Canada 


DISTRICT 
ROSCOE SHELLER 
Sunnyside, Wash 


DISTRICT 154 
CHARLES R. COOLEY 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


RICT 155 
HERBERT Ss SHUEY 
San Francisco, California 


DISTRICT 157 
ALEXANDER D. HACKIM 
Albany, Catiforma 


DISTRICT 158 
WILLIAM CLAASSEN 
Paso Robies, California 


DISTRICT 160 
W. HIESTAND 
Los Angeles, California 


DISTRICT 162 
FRANK V CRANE 
Santa Ana, California 


DISTRICT 164 
STEPHEN S LOMBARD 


North Sacramento, California 


DISTRICT 165 
E LESLIE ROLLS 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


DISTRICT 166 
D. H. BONSALL, SR 
Glendale, Arizona 


DISTRICT 167 
SHELDON E DAVIS 
Dillon, Montana 


DISTRICT 168 
AMES R. MITCHELL 
Casper, Wyoming 


DISTRICT 170 
RAY J. LOFTO 
Melrose, New Mexico 


DISTRICT 171 
EGERTON W. BYERS 
Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 173 
AL G BERENS 
Rochester, Minnesota 
DISTRICT 175 
J ENCH 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
DISTRICT 176 
FRANK B MORRISON 
McCook, Nebraska 
DISTRICT 177 
ARTHUR B DUNBAR 
Omaha, Nebraska 
DISTRICT 178 
HERB J BARR 
Leoti, Kansas 
DISTRICT 180 


WILLIAM D. WOLFE 
Atchison, Kansas 


DISTRICT 181 
LAWRENCE D HINMAN 
Emd, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 183 
ELMO WASSON 
Big Spring, Texas 


DISTR 
DAVE A STOCKBRIDGE 
Beeville, Texas 


DISTRICT 185 
ROBERT V "DUBLIN, i 
Laredo, Texas 


DISTRICT 186 
G C BOSWELL 
Ranger, Texas 


DISTRICT 187 
NELSON R HAWKINS 
itasca, Texas 


DISTRICT 188 
EARL C REEVES 
Terrell, Texas 


DISTRICT 190 
ERNST JAPHET 
Houston, Texas 


eeet 191 
iB ROY CERNEY 
| d.. City, towa 


DISTRICT 193 
G. FLOID HATCHER 
inne’! lowa 


DISTRICT 194 
RAYMOND C. LIPPARD 
Sedalia. Wissoun 


DISTRICT 196 
Q RAY JOHNSON 
Louisiana, Missours 


J 198 
EN F WEIR 
Neveds Missouri 


DISTRICT 200 
CECH E BAYNE 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


DISTRICT 202 
RICHARD L. CROWELL 
Alexandtia, Loursiana 


DISTRICT 204 
GEORGE |. THORNTON 
Kosciusko, Mississippr 


DISTRICT 206 
JOE LEE SMITH 
Forest, Mississippi 


DISTRICT 208 
WILLARD B. BELLACK 
Neenah, Wisconsin 





OA eertaet et are 


ne 


DISTRICT 210 
CLIFFORD A. RANDALL 
Wilwaukee, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 212 
HAROLD W. FITCH 
Bushnell, Hino 


DISTRICT 213 
ROY A PALMER 
Ottawa, Whnors 


DISTRICT 215 
MAURY D. POWELL 
Bloonsngton, filinois 


DISTRICT 216 
WILLIAM JAMES O'NEIL 


Harrisburg, lilinors 


DISTRICT 218 
GORDON LAUGHEAD 
stand Haven, Michigan 


DISTRICT 219 
HERBERT C. KERLIKOWSKE 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, Mich. 


DISTRICT 220 
SAMUEL BALL 
Bay City, Michigan 


DISTRICT 221 
MELVILLE E. PEACOCK 
Meaford, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 222 


CHARLES R. MILLER 
Highland Park, Michigan 


DISTRICT 224 
JOHN J. LASKOSKY 
Gien Park, Indiana 


DISTRICT 225 
€. REED ABEL 
Winchester, Indiana 


DISTRICT 226 
LYNN N. STEWART 
Columbus, Indiana 


DISTRICT 227 
HENRY A. MICKLEY 
Marion, Ohio 


DISTRICT 229 
HUGH K. DAWSON 
Lakewood, Ohio 


DISTRICT 231 
VERNON BURKHART 
Barnesville, Ohio 


DISTRICT 233 
MARK CUNNINGHAM 
Princeton, Kentucky 


DISTRICT 235 

A. A. PAGE 
Pikeville, Kentucky 

DISTRICT 236 

WEBB FOLLIN 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 

DISTRICT 238 


JAMES 1. RANKIN 
Decatur, Alabama 


DISTRICT 239 
GEORGE H. BARNES 
Andalusia, Alabama 


DISTRICT 240 
GROVER C. HAMRICK 
Albany, Georgia 


DISTRICT 241 
COUNT D GIBSON 
Brunswick, Georgia 


DISTRICT 242 
t. 0. GRATZ 


Gainesville, Florida 


DISTRICT 243 
EDWARD C. BOWEN 
West Paim Beach, Florida 


DISTRICT 244 
WALTER C. KENNEDY 
Sarasota, Florida 


DISTRICT 247 
JOHN W. GOOCH 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
DISTRICT 248 
LYNDEN A. HULBERT 
Springville, New York 
DISTRICT 250 
RAYMOND BRUNET 
Hull, Quebec, Canada 
DISTRICT 251 
ELMORE AYER 
Clyde, New York 


DISTRICT 253 
JOHN W. O'CONNOR 
Oswego, New York 


DISTRICT 255 
THOMAS F. McDERMOTT 
Nyack, New York 


DISTRICT 257 
T. JAMES AHERN 
Mamaroneck, New York 


DISTRICT 259 
J. E. BURNS 
Oil City, Pennsyivama 


DISTRICT 260 
KARL M. KNAPP 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 262 
BENTON WHIPPLE 
Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 263 
FRED W. DIEHL 
Danville, Pennsyivania 


DISTRICT 264 
JERE C. WEST 
Bedtord, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 265 
CHARLES £. DEARNLEY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 267 
V. EDWIN UNGER 
Federalsturg, Maryland 


DISTRICT 268 
WILLIAM T. SWAIM, JR. 
Carlisle, Pennsyivana 


DISTRICT 269 
CLIFFORD F. LINDHOLM 
‘assaic, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 271 
AYLIN PIERSON 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 272 
WILLIAM WEAVER REYNOLDS 
Haddonheid, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 273 
SHERMAN BALLARD 
Peterstown, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 275 
GEORGE W LEAVELL 
Bristol, Virginia 


DISTRICT 277 
WILLIAM H. SYKES, JR. 
Smithfield, Virgina 


DISTRICT 278 
ZEB E. BRINSON 
Tarboro, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 279 
H. A. MARKS 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 280 


JASON B. DEYTON 
Spruce Pine, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 281 
WILLIAM HARDEN 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 282 
HERMAN PRIOLEAU HAMILTON 
Chester, South Carolina 
DISTRICT 284 
FRED A SHEAN 
Houlton, Maine 


DISTRICT 285 
WILLIAM S. LINNELL 
Portiand, Maine 


DISTRICT 286 
JAMES P. SPRAGUE 
Montpelier, Vermont 


DISTRICT 288 
FREDERICK H. PIERCE 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 289 
RICHARD E. WESTON 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 290 
68 HARRISON CORT 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 291 
JAMES D. PRICE 
Hartford, Connecticut 


DISTRICT 292 
HARRY J. BEARDSLEY 
Waterbury, Connecticut 





WANHATTAY NOTES 


GLEANED BY THE SCRATCHPAD MAN. 


MapbIsOnN SQUARE GARDEN, 
New York, JUNE 16. 


Ad Lib. Only the newspapermen fol- 
z caught it. But 
N.’s SeEcRETARY GENERAL TRYGVE LIE 


wing the press release 


udded two paragraphs to his formally 
prepared speech. Backstage, while chat- 
ting with his former colleague in the 
Norwegian Cabinet, Rotary’s Director 
CONRAD BONNEVIE-SVENDSEN, he penned 
ral lines on his typescript: “Before 

I want again to thank person- 

+ er 
inderstanding of the United Na- 

tions and the help which they have 
given in its work. The sympathy and 
Operation of Rotarians everywhere 

ave always been an inspiration and I 
1 happy that the United Nations and 

y International are so closely as- 


ll members of Rotary 


wiated.” The words loosed a roar of 


pplause 


Neat. Tom Benson, a Past Director 
of Rotary International from Little- 
hampton, England, has a phrase that 
parallels a famous one given currency 
n Rotary by FERNANDO CARBAJAL, of 
lima, Peru, a Past International Presi- 
dent. The former's is “unity without 

formity”; the latter’s “unity in di- 


Beneluxury. How's the union of Bel- 
im, Netherlands, and Luxemburg— 
senelux—working out? That's a ques- 
tion often put this week to ALPHONSE 
P manufacturer 
incoming Rotary District Governor 
‘Working- 

many proble ms vet to solve,” 
respond. One is reconciliation 
The offi 


VEZ, a leather-good 


Soignies, Belgium 


ng values of money 


cial exchange rate is 16 Belgian francs 
to one Dutch gulden—but on the black 
market it is 10 to 1 “That means, 
for example,” says RoTaRIAN FIEVEz, 
“that a Belgian driving into The Nether- 
lands, instead of paying 4.50 for a liter 
of gasoline, need pay but 2.50. Of course 
such facts are unsettling to trade in 
both countries.” 


Art. Perhaps it’s due to long practice, 
but ELLa CLarkK, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of New York, and her associate, 
Make KENNEDY, have mastered the art of 
smiling even though they're dog tired 
And they've practiced it early and late 
this week, adding no little to the host 
Club’s reputation for friendliness, 


Royal Rotarian. Sweden's Crown 
Prince GustaF ApboLpH attends Rotary 
luncheons almost every week that he is 
in Stockholm, reports MaJor GENERAL 
HvuGoO MONTGOMERY DE CEDERSCHIOLD, in- 
coming District Governor. “Though he 
is an honorary Rotarian—honorary 
Governor of both our Swedish Districts 
—he is sincerely interested in Rotary. 
I am sure he keeps up a 60 percent or 
better attendance record.” 


Willkommen! Germany now has four 
Rotary Clubs—Frankfort, Stuttgart, 
Hanover, and Hamburg—all organized 
within recent weeks. They are repre- 
sented by Dr. RoLr WoeRNLE, of Stutt- 
gart, whose genial personality has won 
him many friends here this week. 


Tax-Free Brains? Leonarp H. Rippe.i 
is a boiler tube manufacturer from 
Leeds, England, an incoming Rotary 
District’ Representative, and, withal, a 
thoughtful man He opened eyes of 


President Angus S. Mitchell surrounded by good friends from down under: (from left 
to right) Maurice C. Lloyd, Australia; R. Merrett Wilkinson, New Zealand; Harold 
T. Thomas, New Zealand; Roy L. Blake, Australia; President Mitchell; Alfred P. 
Wynne, Australia; O. D. A. Oberg, Australia; William P. P. Gordon, New Zealand. 


AuGusT, 1949 


David Osterhout and his dad and mom 
of Crete, Nebr., count stories of a 
building in a busy Manhattan canyon. 


That U.S.A. delicacy the “hot dog” 
interests the D. C. Kotharis of India 
... while a sandwich man catches the 
eyes of the T. Joneses of Tennessee. 





be taken as a precedent, would there four months was confined in a cell with 
not be danger of creating a new class 23 other Filipinos of whom but six sur- 
of special privilege? Or can we develop’ vived. He lost 53 pounds. His brother's 
new motives for publicly owned trading son, a senior law student, perished dur- 
concerns based not entirely on personal ing that dark period. “Yet we in Ro- 
advantage?” He didn’t answer the ques- tary must forgive and try to forget— 
tions he raised, nor did the serious men to set an example,” says Emy. “So as a 
about him. Rotarian, I welcome my fellow incom 
ing District Governor from Tokyo.” 
Atomic Architects, Will the atomic 
bomb’s threat decentralize cities and No Bananas, Now England is getting 
tend to develop “satellite” industrial food she needs, everything but meats 
communities? That is a question to be and fats, says STANLEY LEVERTON, popu- 
intensively explored at the Seventh Pan lar London Rotarian who is an incom- 
American Congress of Architects to ing District Representative. “But my 
A backstage chat: Speakers Arthur H. meet next December in Havana, reports grandson was 8 years old before he saw 
Compton, Nobel Prize-winning phys- Horacio Navarrete, Cuban architect. He a banana. When street lights came on, 
icist (left), and Trygve Lie, Secre- is president of the organizing commit- he thought it unnecessary. ‘Why,’ he 
tary General of the United Nations. tee and during Convention week has said, ‘we have our torches.’” (Torches 
been extending a special invitation to are “flashlights” in the U.S.A.) England 
several associates in a group discussion Rotarians of his classification The pulled through the dark days because 
this week as the topic drifted into taxa event will be especially attractive to of many reasons, but STANLEY puts a 
tion and Government ownership of in- Rotarians, he says, for the Rotary Club sense of humor high on the list, recall- 
dustry “To run a giant industry,” he of Havana will serve a special dinner. ing someone’s quip that not long ago 
said, “the Government must hire very “people were queuing up for queus.” 
able men. But in England, income Rotary Amity. Not many Convention- 
taxes and supertaxes make it almost ers turned to comment when EMILIO Customs Do Spread. “Acculturation” 
impossible for a man to net more than M. JAvier from Manila and ToMOTAKE is a large and serious word to describe 
$20,000 a year; some people say that TrsHIMaA of Tokyo strolled by, arm in the fun that Jirenpra C. Menta, insur- 
the needed brains could be enlisted if arm. But some observed and with a ance man from Ahmedabad, and D. N 
salaries were tax free—as now is our’ lump in their throat. For during the HosaLi, newspaperman from Bangalore, 
Prime Minister's it if that should Japanese occupation, “Emy” Javier for India, had in [Continued on page 55] 








International Service program of 
International [Board of Directors 
Rotary International.] ADOPTED 
To provide for an increase in the sub 
scription price of THe Rorarian—to two 
dollars. [Board Directors of Rotary 
International.] ADOPTED AS AMEND 
ED, NAMELY: BY THE ADDITION OF 
r WORDS AND FOR GIFT AND 
TH. OBJECT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
-R THE WORD “INST TIONS 
> 16TH LINE Me PRO 
y TEXT AS » . THE 
BOOKLET OF PROPOSED LEGISLA 
TION 
To repeal Resolution 28-11 and Resolu 
44-7 relating to a permanent home 
Rotary. [ Board of Directors of Ro 
International.] ADOPTED 
Relating to a permanent home 
tary {Rotary Clubs of Fort 
Gary. and South Bend, Ind.] CONSID 
Past President Guernsey chairmans the Council on Legislation. ERED AS WITHDRAWN 
To amend Proposed Resolution 49-9 
relating to a permanent home for Ro 
tary {1949 Conference of the I 


Report on Legislation ag Miespnioiegile lle 
To provide provision relating to Ro 


A tary Motto {Rotary Club of London, 
SSEMBLING i t Convention drick Guernsey, of Jacksonville, Flor- England.| CONSIDERED AS WITH 
DRAWN 
Relating to International Service. [Ro- 
ng delegates represent- Council and made its report to the tary Club of Bakersfield, Calif.) CON 
! SIDERED AS WITHDRAWN 
To provide for expenditures from the 
Proposed En n and ten Pro Here, in brief, are the 16 Proposed corpus of the Rotary Foundation. [Board 
= of Directors of Rotary International.] 
ADOPTED 
is shown beloy tions and a report on the action To authorize editorial changes in the 
Presiding over this legislative ses which the Convention took upon li me seen ggg Bee ey ode 
sion was President angus S. Mitchell. each (the sponsor of each proposal tors of Rotary International.] ADOPTED 
To provide greater flexibility in the 
chronology of Rotary International meet- 
Rotary'’s sole law-making body, it is To provide for membership in a Ro ings. [Board of Directors of Rotary In 
tary Club whose territorial limits include ternational.}] ADOPTED 
member's place of residence. [1948 Con To secure approval in principle of a 
his year met on the first two ference of the 169th District of Rotary chanze in the administrative procedure 
\ ft} ‘on : - International.}] CONSIDERED As WITH Rotary International. [Board of Di 
days of the Convention. A delibera- DRAWN ‘tor: of Rotary International.) 
tive assembly of some 160 Rot: s Ra s » . . e relating ADOPTED 
nbl Y ] Rotarian To amend the provisions r lat ng to To provide for the aunéevimnant ots 
representing Districted and non-Dis- Duration ee tae ot Cs Committee to reconsider the report of 
attendance ota Oo zondon, - 
and certain spec ified aeiand } CONSIDERED AS WITH the a on Meee International 
Se eee ees * : DRAWN Administratior {Rotary Club of Lon- 
omcel ary ‘nternational, the T — m ; don, England | CONSIDE RED AS WITH- 
Cou widers e . . o amen 1e provisions relating to IRAWN 
venee Sonne cach Hem of hte honorary membership. [Rotary Club of . Relating to report of Committee 
posed legislation, then reports its rec- London, England.}] CONSIDERED AS Study Method of Nominating the Presi- 
ommendations to the Convention for WITHDRAWN dent of Rotary International. [Board of 
sal est inet . To make the Aims and Objects Com Directors of Rotary International.] 
final action. Past President S. Ken mittee responsible for all phases of the ADOPTED 


oe CO OGRE ANE LEAL EERE CS CaN! 


Hall in New York or > morning of ida, served as Chairman of the 
June 


ing Rotary 3.800 Clubs acted on six voting delegates 


posed Resolu } How they acted Enactments and Proposed Resolu 


While the Annual Convention is being shown in brackets): 


advised by the Council on Legislation 
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Accidents That Pay Out 


IMAGINATION HAS SALVAGED MANY AN EXPERIMENT 


THAT 


A YOUNG chemist, trying to extract 


the 
aniline oil 
he'd 
ilcohol into it and see what would 


ne from coal tar, gummed up 


of a test tube with 


move it, he thought shoot 
Plenty did! The stuff combined 
substance of 


first of the 


orm an entirely 


purplish, lilac tint—the 


new 


line dyes! 
ady Luck plays a heavy role in mod- 


cience. Though she’s not 


even in 


st, though everything in the 
drama is supposed to happen 
the 
gen- 
In the 
research, 


ise cause-and-effect ways, 


often takes the stage, and 


erally you and I are the gainers 


ontrolled world of scientific 


is everywhere else, accidents will hap- 
pen. If imagination is applied, however, 
work out handsomely! 

heard of the 
for 


was pure chance 


they may 


You've “cracking” proc- 


gasoline, example Its dis- 
It in the 


lays of California’s vast oil devel- 


was 


Wildcatters uncovered the rich 
field, 
ruin it A 


ita Maria but water seepage 


threatened to resourceful 
m engineer, Jesse A. Dubbs, de- 
to lick the 


the familiar we 


petrole 
problem 
sapons of heat 


ind pressure, he succeeded in getting 
didn't, how- 
fact that 


il boiling and writhing in its prison of 


the needed dehydration. He 


evel v much attention to the 


produced mysterious results he 


Illustrations by James Axelrod 


“Millions eat irradiated food ... in 
the edibles are rays of the sun itself.” 


AvucGusT, 1949 


By Wm. RF. 


WORKED OUT THE WRONG WAY. 


McDermott 


hadn't intended—in this case a strange 
gas. To Dubbs this “unknown” was a 
nuisance. He content with 
Still, when he found that the 
unexpected by-product burn 
fiercely, he piped it into the firepot to 


was water- 
less oil. 


would 


provide heat for dehydrating the crude. 

For several years this went on. Mean- 
Dr. William M 
scientist, seeking a gasoline superior to 
the distilled variety, found that heat and 
would break 
These would re-form 


time Burton, another 


pressure down the mole- 
cules of crude oil 
and release a fuel better than any hith- 
It was “cracking.” 


Dubbs 


erto known But by 


had dis 


covered “cracking,” although he hadn't 


accident years before, 
realized it. The rights were his, because 
United States patent law provides that 
an inventor is entitled to all rights and 
advantages that may accidentally or un- 
knowingly accrue as the result of his 
efforts. He make millions 
out of it. Doubling the amount of gaso- 
line secured from crude, the process is 
estimated to have saved at 15 bil- 
lion barrels of petroleum since World 
War I. 

This very unpredictability of scientific 
research is one of its greatest lures. A 


was able to 


least 


specialist gets on the trail of something, 


for 
Then suddenly 


but nothing happens months, or 


even years. fate takes a 
hand, and a result never even dreamed 
of is attained 

Take, for instance, “canned sunlight.” 
Millions of people drink irradiated milk 
and that 
packed away in the edibles are the rays 
of the sun itself. 
by exposing the food to ultraviolet rays 


eat irradiated food knowing 


The magic is achieved 
These the food absorbs, releasing them 
for the benefit of its consumer 

Back in the 1920s, 
Harry Steenbock, of the University ot 
Wisconsin running 
the curative effects of 
on white rats that had 
of deficient diet.* He divided the rickety 
rodents into two groups and subjected 


late Professo1 


was some tests on 


ultraviolet rays 


rickets because 


one group to ultraviolet rays, the other 
rays, be 
The 
suddenly 


not. The first group, under the 
gan to regain health and weight 
second remained sickly—but 
it, too, began to blossom out 
Mystified, the scientist 


in vigor 


began to alter 

*See A Million-Dollar ‘No!, by W. F. Mc 
Dermott and J. C. Furnas, THe Rorarian 
January, 1940, for an earlier account of 
Professor Steenbock's work. 


A 


“This unpredictability of omen re- 
search is one of its greatest lures.” 
operations, but always keeping the first 
group under light treatment, and the 
second deprived. 

There fluctuations of 
and relapse by the second group 
mately it that 
was the key. Part of the time the rat 
cages were stacked with one tier above 
another. It was when the first group 


were recovery 
Ulti- 
location 


was discovered 


37 














GUMMED UP THINGS! 


Cuewinc gum got its 
start when a general lost a 
revolution. At least, if Santa 
Anna hadn’t fled Mexico to 
exile on Staten Island, New 
York, in the middle 1800s, your 
favorite flavor might never 
have been invented. 

It seems that the general’s 
Staten Island neighbor was 
one Thomas Adams, who, as 
time passed, became fasci- 
nated by the way his south- 
of-the-border friend chewed 
on something all the time. 
What he was chewing, Adams 
didn’t know, so finally he 
asked and learned that the 
stuff came from the sapodilla 
tree and was called “chicle.” 

Chicle was news to Adams, 
but, being a would-be inven- 
tor, he borrowed a hunk from 
the general and began to ex- 
periment. Not for chewing 
gum, however. A substitute 
for vulcanized rubber, which 
had just been developed, was 
one thing he tried; false teeth 
were another. 

But none of his experi- 
ments came out right, so after 
a while he chewed it, too, and 
decided it wasn’t so bad, at 
that. 

The next step came when 
Adams discovered that the 
children of his day, who 
chewed paraffin, were com- 
plaining that the wax didn’t 
wear well. Figuring that if 
chicle stood up under the 
general’s chomping, it could 
probably withstand a young- 
ster’s, Adams boiled some, 
rolled it flat with a rolling 
pin, and persuaded a store- 
keeper friend to promote it 
among the small fry. 

It worked. And today, be- 
cause a Mexican was exiled 
and Thomas Adams_ was 
nosey, the chewing gum in- 
dustry is a billion-dollar 
business! 

—Harold Helfer 








was placed above the second that the 
rats of the latter began to show im- 
proved health. Observers were put on 
watch and found the secret: rats below 
eating the droppings from above showed 
immediate increase in vitality. 

Dr. Steenbock caught his breath. If 
the excrement from a rat which has 
been under the ultraviolet rays transfers 
those impounded rays to an afflicted rat 
and heals it of rickets, why might not 
food be exposed to the rays and the 
same benefits be secured by human be- 
ings? He pursued that idea, and proved 
it practical. Today irradiation of food is 
extensive and millions have had direct 
health benefits therefrom, particularly 
babies. Scientific research has also ben- 
efited, as Dr. Steenbock transferred his 
rights to the discovery to a research 
foundation set up by alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and royalties of 
8 millfon dollars or more were turned 
into the general research field. Inci- 
dentally, ultraviolet rays will not pierce 
eggshell, but you can ultraviolet ray a 
hen, she lays an egg—and, presto, the 
egg contains the 

You know the story of Charles Good- 


“ 


canned sunshine”! 


year and how, through his own awk- 
wardness—as he dropped some crude 
rubber and sulphur on a hot stove—he 
discovered the secret of vulcanization. 
But did you know that a leaky can gave 
dynamite to the world? Nitroglycerin 
had been known, but its volatile, explo- 
sive qualities made handling dangerous. 

A European chemist, whose brother 
had died in a nitroglycerin explosion, 
had been working to make the greatly 
needed explosive safe for science and 
industry. One day he noticed that a can 
of the lethal liquid was leaking. The 
stream flowed out onto a bed of sand. 
Curious, the scientist scooped up a 
handful of the mixture and studied it. 
He noticed that it “jelled.” A substance 
hard enough to be manipulated had re- 
sulted. It could be molded into shape 
and would stay put! This was the very 
goal toward which he had been des- 
perately working. Thus dynamite came 
into being, invented by Alfred B. Nobel, 
the scientist who made millions by his 
discoveries and who established the 
famous Nobel Prizes for achievements 
in science, literature, and peace. 

I mentioned aniline dyes. Consider the 
story of an older dye—indigo. We used 
to search the world over for it, and its 
expensiveness, due to its import from 
the few areas where it could be grown 
successfully, set researchers on the trail 
for a less costly substitute. All trails led 
to blank walls until the time an acci- 
dent to a scientist carrying on an en- 
tirely different experiment opened up a 
new world. He had a mixture of chem- 
icals in a pot, under which a fire was 
burning. To check the temperature he 
thrust a thermometer into the mixture. 
It broke, and the mercury flowed out 


into the boiling liquid. The experiment 
was ruined, of course—but that was 
overshadowed by a great discovery. The 
mercury turned the substance into a 
rich blue. Synthetic indigo was born! 

Thus it goes. The merry hand of fate 
projects itself in startling ways into 
man’s search and research, and brings 
forth incredible results. A laboratory 
researcher had an idle thought one day 
that coloring matter of some sort intro- 
duced into gasoline might help improve 
the antiknocking qualities. He asked 
the stockroom to supply him with a 
colored liquid to see what would hap- 
pen. The clerk idly handed him a bottle 
of iodine. It worked magic. As a result, 
entirely new trends were developed and 
new substances brought forth to pro- 
duce a knockless gasoline. 

Hundreds of lives are saved yearly 
through the use of modern safety glass 
in automobile windshields and windows. 
A broken bottle yielded the secret that 
made this wizard glass possible. Some 
40 years ago a French scientist knocked 
a bottle off the shelf. It hit the floor, but 
did not break into pieces. It seemed as 
if an invisible wire netting held it to- 
gether. It was a filmy, cobwebby sub- 
stance that intrigued the scientist. 
Finally he recalled that many years be- 
fore he had stored a chemical mixture 
in the bottle. It had evaporated, leaving 
the coating which had given cohesion to 
the glass, keeping it from shattering. It 
gave him the key to safety glass. 

The stories of the accidental discovery 
of insulin and penicillin are familiar. 
They reveal vividly how fitful Lady 
Luck can enter into the lives of millions 
at an unexpected moment and give them 
a boost along the road of progress. And 
what about the future? Chances are 
that bigger and better “accidents” will 
happen in the course of research into 
new fields by the multitudes of young 
scientists eager to blaze fresh trails. 


“A broken bottle yielded the secret 
that made this wizard glass possible.” 
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@ Bad News for Germs. A recent de- 
velopment of the quaternary germicides 
now available to restaurants, 
and others a nonpoisonous, 
colorless, stainless, 
noninflammable germicide 
disinfecting, deodorizing, 
Although completely 
safe for use, it is from 150 times 
powerful than carbolic acid for 

lling communicable diseases and para 

ic bacteria. It is highly effective and 
particularly desirable for use around 
food and personal effects, can be 
sterilizing surgical instru- 
sickroom tableware, linens, etc. 
It comes in 50-grain capsules, each of 
which is diluted with a gallon of water 
ideal for industrial 
injuries, for it penetrates and sterilizes 
cuts and scratches because of its power. 
It has a residual effect equal to iodine 
any of the pain or sting. 


makes 
housewives, 
tasteless, odorless, 
noncaustic, 
for general 
and sanitation. 
25 to 


more 


and 
used for 


ments 


It seems cleaning 


without 


@ Nylon Filter Cloth, Now being pro- 
duced are easily cleaned nylon fabrics 
which resist acid, alkalies, and bacterial 
action, and which can be cut to fit any 
filter or filter Their use greatly 
cuts down the time required for regular 
filter cloth. In addition 
resistance to the chemicals 
nylon is so highly 
abrasion and mechanical 
abuse that it puts it quite in a class by 
itself 


press. 


changes of the 
to their 
above mentioned, 


resistant to 


@ Square Shooting. A new little lawn 
sprinkler throws out water in a per- 
fect square, covering about 1,000 
square feet of ground. The efficient 
coverage saves on the water bill and 
grows the grass evenly. The corners of 
the lawn are wetted without moving 
the sprinkler and the sidewalks are 
kept dry. Low priced, it is ruggedly 
constructed, with no moving parts to 
get out of order. 


@ No 


specific for 


Seasickness. Now available is a 
treating sickness 
affects so many people riding in 
automobiles and trains or on ships. The 
no undesirable 


motion 
whicl 


vy drug is said to have 


ffects 


@ Bar Ice. A bar of ice 


adding films of ice one 


produced by 
to another in 
bar promises a new low 
Still in the test-model size, 
} machine with 
economy of floor space for the ice plant, 


ntinuous 
>» costs 

new produces ice 
installation costs, cheaper equip- 
ment than brine-tank and can methods, 
and lower refrigeration and labor costs. 
The bar of ice is extruded from the ma- 
and can be cut off automatically 
The present pilot-model pro- 
15 inches and 
cut-off for 25-, 50-, 75-, or 
added. A ram 


chine 
in cakes 
duces a bar 12 inches by 


an automatk 
100-pound cakes can be 
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lifts the frozen water in a tapered cylin- 
der, a thin film of water occupies the 
space left vacant and freezes; the ram 
retracts, allowing further water to enter 
and freeze; then the cycle is repeated. 
The bar of ice moves along, adding a 
film of ice with each cycle. The process 
is therefore known as the “incremental 
film” process. 

@ Kesistant Coating. A protective coat- 
ing that will resist attack by oil, salt 
water, acids, sulphur, sun, air, and abra- 
sion sounds impossible, but now it has 
been achieved. The drilling platforms 
and equipment of several of the large 
oil companies drilling for oil off the 
Louisiana coast are protected against at- 
tack by sea water and all corrosion 
problems. For the last year the same 
coating has been used on oil tanks, pipe 
lines, and other equipment in western 
Texas and has proved virtually as good 
as new where 85 percent of all other 
coatings have been completely de- 
stroyed. These same coatings protect 
tanks, pipes, and equipment throughout 
the chemical and processing industries. 
The coating is equally effective for 
metals, concrete, and wood. 


@ Is It Pure? A reliable and 
test to determine whether milk and 
other dairy products have been ade- 
quately pasteurized has now been de- 
veloped. Usable on fluid milk, cream, 
cheese, butter, buttermilk, ice cream, 
and other dairy products, it is based on 
the fact that all raw milk contains a 
phosphate-splitting enzyme that is de- 
stroyed by heating the milk to a tem- 
perature of 143° Fahrenheit for 30 min- 
utes or 160° for 15 seconds. The test is 


accurate 


- "7 t Pblinde 5 g 
a a Pe 


HIGH HONOR FOR ‘Hr 


Peeps at Things to 
Come has been se- 
lected as the win- 
ner of an award of 
merit certificate in 
Industrial Market- 
ing magazine’s 
llth annual edito- 
rial competition. 
The award is for 
an ‘‘outstanding 
series of articles 
among Class, Insti- 
tutional, and Professional Papers.” 
This department of The Rotarian 
has been conducted monthly by 
Dr. Hilton Ira Jones since 1943. 
Dr. Jones has taught, lectured on, 
and written about chemistry for 
more than 30 years. “Hi” directs 
Hizone (Hi’s own) Laboratories 
in Wilmette, Ill., where he is an 
active member of the Rotary Club. 





Jones 


so sensitive that it will detect the pres- 
ence of one pound of raw milk in 2,000 
pounds of properly pasteurized milk, 
whether the test is applied to the milk 
or to products made from the milk. Ade- 
quate pasteurization destroys all path 
ogenic organisms that might be in the 
milk at the time of heating and also de- 
stroys the phosphatase—the phosphate- 
splitting enzyme. A negative test, there- 
fore, indicates that these organisms, if 
any were present, have been destroyed 
by the pasteurization. 


@ Solution of Sand. More exactly, this 
material is a colloidal solution of silica 
containing from 29 to 31 percent silicon 
dioxide. Apparently of many uses, at 
present it is being used to prevent runs 
in rayon stockings, for the treatment of 
latex products and in adhesives for im- 
proving bonding strength, for the in- 
crease of the gloss and slip resistance 
of floor-wax emulsions, and for improv- 
ing the water and heat resistance of all 
sorts of adhesive coatings and fibrous 
materials. 


@ Saved!—the Blue Serge! The shine 
on blue-serge suits can be removed 
by application of a new liquid that 
softens the fibers which normally 
form the nap. The area is then 
brushed with a stiff brush to bring 
the fibers back into their normal posi- 
tion—and the shine is removed. 
While it would be possible for an 
individual to do this in his home, it is 
generally used now by dry cleaners, 
who will take a blue-serge suit and 
very quickly make it look like new. 


@ Automatic-Light Watchman. Now avail- 
able is a safety device that provides in- 
stant, automatic light when the regular 
source of current is interrupted. When 
the current is restored, the emergency 
light goes off automatically. A soft, fluo- 
rescent light, it will provide approxi- 
mately ten hours of emergency service 
with standard dry-cell batteries which 
are obtainable anywhere. The device 
uses standard fluorescent lamps and no 
special wiring is needed. It plugs into 
any 115-volt A.C. outlet, has a convenient 
carrying handle, and can be used as a 
hand-set light if desired. Weighing 91% 
pounds, it measures 9% inches long, 6 
inches high, and 4% inches deep. 


@ New Foam Use. For years the flota- 
tion process has been used in metal- 
lurgy. Metallic particles in the finely 
powdered ore are raised to the top by 
floating with foam, while the dirt par 
ticles wet more easily and sink to the 
bottom. The same principle is now be 
ing applied in the separation of foreign 
seeds and other unwanted impurities 
from de-vined peas. The peas are wet 
more quickly by a solution of sodium 
lauryl sulfonate and the peas thus set- 
tle to the bottom while the crushed frag- 
ments and the foreign seeds which wet 
less easily are carried off by the foam 
at the top. 
* e * 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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eaking of New Books— 


AND THEY'RE ALL FICTION. THEY INCLUDE STORIES 


OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST, COMMUTERS, BRITISH SOLDIERS, WELSH MINERS. 


L. HAS BECOME something of a tra- 
in this department for us to 
a roundup of fiction in August. 
month to talk with you 
the novels and 
stories I've read during the 
months—to tell you what 
and why. 
compelled to 


dition 
make 
I want this 
about a few of books 
of short 
past several 
I think of 

If I select from 


among all these books those that have 


them, 


were 


John P. Marquand, whose recent long 
novel, Point of No Return, from begin- 
ning to end “is marked with unobtru- 
sive competence of a very high order.” 


and enduring 
The 


novel by 


given me 

pleasure "A d name three 
Golder yr, a historical 
Hope Muntz, a British 
Canada; Point of No Return, by 
P. Marquar i/i Your Idols, a 


book of short by Harry Syl- 


writer born in 
John 


ind 
vester 
Hist 


in tne 


1 novels are hardy perennials 
garden. They 
well over 100 

favorites of 
and in own 
vigor- 
medi- 


ori 
] flower! 
For 


been the 


on forever 
they've 
millions of readers, our 
bloom as 


them 


and 
ever Most of 
vicious trash, products 


time they sprout 


ously as are 
ocre some are 
of deliberate exploitation of the sensa- 
material in 
order to appeal to that element in pub- 
lic taste which Harry Hansen discussed 
I THE Ro- 
May, Cleaner Books Grow in 


tional aspects of historical 


so ably in his fine article in 
TARIAN for 
Popularity. Only a few historical novels 
achieve genuine distinction. 

Emphatically one of that 


few, and a 


40 


book I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending to all lovers of historical fic- 
tion, is The Golden Warrior, by Hope 
Muntz. It is a story of one of the most 
important events in human history, the 
Norman Conquest of England. Among 
its characters are Harold of England— 
the “golden warrior’—and William the 
Conqueror; the members of their fami- 
the statesmen and churchmen and 
These 
which 


lies; 
chieftains who surrounded them 
characters, and the events in 
they figure, are treated with the most 
historical accu 
novel by the 


rigorous adherence to 
foreword to the 
historian G. M. Trevelyan 
that the 


the novel did not carry its own 


racy: a 
eminent 
would 
even if 
clear evidence. 

Yet within 
framework of fact 
able to 
powerful reality as human beings 
thei: and 
regrets, their triumphs. We un 


assure us this 18 case 


this seemingly _ rigid 
Miss Muntz has been 
people complete and 
We 


indecisions, 


give her 
share doubts 
their 
derstand them, know why they do what 
The life of a time so very far 
ours—removed 
and 
—hecomes natural 
because the people who live it are so 


they do. 
from us by nine 
history 


from 


centuries most of modern 


and accessible to us 


close to us as people, so much like our- 
selves 
In naming The 


describing 


virtues of 


Golden Warrior, I’ve been 


consider to be 


When 


evidenced by 


historical fiction 
and in 


what I 
at its ability 


this 


such 


best 
tegrity as are young 
British 


great a 


toward so 
the Nor- 
man Conquest and the career of Harold 
the product is fairly cer 
immediate appeal and 
Such a book is The 


writer are directed 


historical theme as 
of England, 
tain: a 
lasting 
Golden 


book of 
value 
Warrior. 
” 7 - 
Unfortunately, books of short stories 
hold 
readers, and usually sell in only 
For the 
would like 
Syivester’s All Your 


seem to small appeal for most 
small 
numbers sake of readers them- 
selves, I to see a better fate 
befall Harry Idols, 
for this is a book marked by higher lit- 
and greater human 

but a handful of 
Not one of the 
volume is unworthy 


They combine 


distinction 

than any 
contemporary novels. 
14 stories in the 
of thoughtful reading. 
narrative drive, dramatic tension, vital- 
ity of with 
thing much rarer in contemporary fic- 
tion: meaning 
thing to say. 


erary 
meaning 


character and scene, some- 
These stories have some- 


I don’t mean that they’re 


didactic or controversial—far from 
that; the first impression they make is 
that of a highly competent writer doing 
a good job. They’re interesting, enter- 
taining, lively. But when you've read 
them, you find you have something to 
think about. Perhaps this is because 
Harry Sylvester 
a very wide sympathy for 
than for 


shows in these stories 
people—and 
most of us, 


because, more 


Christopher Morley, whose book The 
Man Who Made Friends with Himself 
is a novel “which will infuriate some 
readers as much as it delights others.” 


his sympathy attains to understanding 

This rare quality informs as well the 
Point of No Return, the long 
novel by John P. Marquand, which is 
the third of the books I’ve chosen for 
spec recommendation this month. 
Charles Gray is an assistant vice-presi- 
dent in a New York City bank He 
lives in a commuters’ neighborhood, ir 
a house rather expensive for him, 
with a wife and two children whom he 
loves. He lives also in a third world, 
that of the small Massachusetts town 
of his boyhood. His life in these three 
worlds—the business world of the bank, 
world of his home and com- 
munity, the inner world of family 
memory and his first love—with all 
their  interrelations—constitutes the 
substance of the novel. 

Already recognized generally as one 
of our foremost novelists, John P. Mar- 
quand has achieved in Point of No Re- 
turn his most distinguished work thus 
far. From beginning to end the book 


pages of 


too 


the social 
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is marked by 
high order 


unobtrusive competence 
The remembered 
Charles Gray’s attractive and 

father, the Lovell 
and all the rest—are 
brilliantly and 
contemporaries 


of a very 
figures 

unstable Jessica 
whom he loves, 
portrayed even 
ly than his 
jank and Sycamore 
Park, in one of these years since the 
Second World War, and rightly so. The 
distinctions, 


more 
substantial 


e Stuyvesant 


theme of class 
which Marquand had touched in earlier 
treated greater 
and greater authority than he 

displayed before \n even 
that of the essential 
in the mod- 


recurring 


novels, is here with 
subtlety 
ever 
theme, 
freedom of the individual 
ern world, adds to the sharp insight 
rich entertainment of novel 
what I believe will be 


this 


and 
immediate and 
lasting value 
* * > 

Charles Gray, Richard Tolman 

topher Morley’s The Man Who 
Made Friends Himself is a com- 
muter. His is a humbler suburb, how- 
rides the steam rather 
electric; he isn't a banker, but 
somewhat erratically—the 
“authors’ representative.” 
troubles are chiefly those of 


with 
evel he train 
than the 
pursues 
calling of an 
His family 
his nieces, his cats, and the admirable 
Negress, Mealie, who “looks after him.” 
Charles Gray, he is concerned 

at he is doing and why, in one 

more 


much 


postwar years 
so 

Who Made Friends u 
novel which will infuriate 
is much as it delights others. 
thickly with 
illusions as an Autumn lawn 
consclen- 
will 
others will 


th Him- 
some 


are as trewn 


ives—most of them 
votnoted Some readers 
e an exasperation, 
em a Golgonda. Perhaps a 
onal mean- 
iddle-aging 
and in his 
Morlev so lov- 

and its tell 
‘*s own, an he would be 
would at- 
detail If 


is as addicted to psy- 


nber will find per 
Morley’s worried n 
both in his ter 


asures whicl 


reviewer who 
describe them ir 
Tolman 
he is innocent of philosophy, 
is all the representa- 
is age. 
* x + 


more 


ast influence of the Second 
War continues to affect contem- 
fiction, no doubt signifi- 
than we are yet aware. Of the 
novels I which deal 
with the this 

wo seem to me outstanding, one 

a British writer and the other by an 


more 


have read 
experience of 


dy distinguished writer of the 
ited States 
City, From the 
Baron, has been a_ best-sell- 
ar novel in Great Britain. It is a 
f British infantrymen and of the 
1andy invasion—of he common 
ience of the men officers of 
Battalion of the 
he period of 


rom the Plough, by 


ander 


and 

Wessex Regi- 
preparation for 
n and in the fighting itselr. 
a score of characters are 


established in the earlier 
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portions of the book—the period of 
training—ranging from the command- 
ing officer to some of the humblest pri- 
vates. Most of these private soldiers are 
farm boys, but some are from the slums 
of London. recruits, but 
a few are veterans of the African cam- 
paigns. To a remarkable degree, the 
writer succeeds in relating and _ inter- 
weaving his portrayals of all these men 
so that a composite experience emerges. 
After the actual invasion begins and as 
it progresses the individuals gradually 
emphasis, and increasingly the 
anonymous experience of the whole bat- 
talion dominates the story. In both the 
earlier and the later portions, the 
writer shows sound taste and admirable 
judgment, with the result that his is a 
book of fine balance as well as one of 
genuine power. 

Guard of Honor, by James Gould Coz- 
zens, likewise portrays a large number 
of characters, but in this case they and 
their relationships are. woven into a 
strong and complex dramatic pattern. 
The scene of this novel is a large air 
base in Florida, and a crisis in the ca- 
reer of its brilliant young commanding 
officer, General Beal, focuses the action. 
Guard of Honor presents certain as- 
pects of war experience which have 
been neglected or badly treated before 
—the WAC, the 
tivities of writers, journalists, scientists. 
The unfailing integrity and competence 
which James Gould Cozzens had shown 
in such earlier books as The Just and 
the Unjust are richly illustrated here. 
Guard of Honor establishes him even 


more firmly as one of our best novelists. 
* * * 


Most are raw 


lose 


“special projects” ac- 


I found good reading in Some Trust 
in Chariots, by Jack Jones, a long and 
richly detailed narrative of Welsh farm- 
ers and miners who 
men, and of their womenfolk Jack 
Jones was born in Wales, worked in 
the mines, wrote his way out of them. 
He knows these lusty Welshmen and 


become business- 


makes the reader know them. His book 
is at once a fairly detailed social his- 
tory of the Welsh mining region from 
the 1870s down to the Second World 
War, and a very intimate and absorb 
ing portrayal of highly individual peo 
ple. 
* ¢ « 

Arthur Meeker’s Prairie Avenue, 
records a region and a generation with 
historical accuracy and creative insight: 
the little land of Chicago’s once-fashion 
able Prairie Avenue, and the little 
group of the suddenly very rich who 
built its mansions. The skill and sub 
tlety of Mr. Meeker’s writing always 
delight me. In this latest book he has 
achieved very lively and memorable 
individual portrayals, admirably related 
to a larger pattern which he grasps 
firmly and pictures brilliantly. 

* * - 


too, 


In A Crescent Moon, Eileen Shaw has 
used a fairly familiar fictional pattern 
—that of the sensitive young person in 
relation to family and small-town en- 
vironment—for a novel marked by hon- 
esty, freshness of detail, and no little 
power. Her best achievement is her 
portrayal of the Wiles family group as 
a whole: the ineffectual father and his 
perennial inventions; the lazy, silly, 
and yet somehow lovable mother; th« 
three young girls. Especially interest 
ing is the interrelation of the sisters 
Though other characters have less vi 
tality, this novel is well worth 
while. 


your 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

The Golden Warrior, Hope Muntz (Scrib 
ner’s, $3).—All Your Idols, Harry Sylvester 
(Holt, $3.50).—Point of No Return, John P 
Marquand (Little, Brown, $3.50) —The Ma) 
Who Made Friends with Himself, Christo 
pher Morley (Doubleday, $3).—From the 
City, From the Plough, Alexander Baron 
(ives Washburn, $2.75).—Guard of Honor 
James Gould Cozzens (Harcourt jrace 
$3.50).—Some Trust in Chariots, Jack Jones 
(Sloane, $3.50).—Prairic Avenue, Arthur 
Meeker (Knopf, $3) 4 Crescer Yoo 
Kileen Shaw (Morrow, $3) 


The jacket of Arthur Meeker’s Prairie Avenue indicates the period about which the 
author has recorded the story of a region and a generation with “creative insight.” 
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Looking at Movies 


RECENT ENTRIES ON THE FILM MENU— 


WITH A.KEY TO HELP YOU IN YOUR CHOICE. 


titability: M—Ma- 
Children. 
Interest 


Key 4dudience § 
ture Y—Younger ( 


*w—Of More Than Passing 


(RKO) Bud Abbott, 
Lou Costello. Comedy. The funny boys 
going through their oft-repeated 
and routines in African jungle, where 
they meet up with all manner of wild 
very tame) animals, by chance 
encountering Frank Buck and 
Beatty, who do thein acts for the 


Africa Screams 


gags 


(really 
even 
Clyde 
camera 

Plenty with Costello still 
Abbott sarcastic 
makes for 
confirmed 
which case 


M, Y 


happens, 
fearful and frustrated 
conniving. Repetition 
unless 
Abbott and Costello fan, in 
vou won't mind 


and 


meariness you are a 


(MGM). 
Alexis 
Drama. 


Wen- 
Smith. 
Con- 


Any Number Can Play 
dell Corey, Clark Gable, 
Mervyn Leroy 


ideals between 


Directo1 
flict of 
of sedate gambling house and young son 
gambling unethical 
finally 
which his father 


“honest” owner 


who considers any 


is resolved when son becomes 


aware of the respect in 
is held, and the father, facing danger 
from overstrained heart, decides to give 
up the business 

Story line of film in somber key is 
not too clear, presupposes special knowl- 
effect 


gambling 


edge of gambling procedure, in 


is apology for respectable 
ilthoug some indication is given of 
wrecks for which it is responsi- 


holds interest 


M, Y 


Expert directior 


%The Barkleys of Broadway (MGM) 
Fred Astaire Jacques Francois, 
Levant, Director: Charles 
Walters with music and danc- 
ing, presenting after ten-year lapse a 
team responsible for some of 
the most enjoyable musicals the screen 
has to do with a musi- 
man-and-wife team which 
is threatened with disruption when the 
wife for a 


Oscar 
Ginger Rogers 
Comedy 
dancing 
has seen. Story 
cal comedy 
time seeks lone success as a 
dramatic star 

Delightful throughout. Story is rou- 
tine, but that doesn’t matter; what does 

that the dancing sequences are done 


with the stars’ famous spontaneity, lilt, 


and verve ee 

%A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court (Paramount) William Bendix, 
Bing Fleming, Cedric 
Hardwicke. Director: Tay Garnett 
edy Mark Twain's 
musical 


Crosby, Rhonda 
Com- 
based on 
travesty, with 


ferent from 


famous 
numbers (dif- 


those in Broadway stage 
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version) added. How a bumbling Yan- 
kee blacksmith, after clout on the head, 
imagines himself back in the days of 
King Arthur, cavorting with the knights 
and confounding with his 
modern-day knowledge. 
In technicolor, 
and costumes. 
Songs are sprightly; 
fully casual air makes for spontaneous 
and the newly added 


ever yone 
and 
spectacular 


reactions 
with sets 
Crosby’s delight- 
spoofing, ana- 
chronisms go over successfully. Good 


fun for the whole family. M, Y, C 


Hay- 
John 


Paso 


Sterling 
Russell, 


(Paramount). 
Hull, Gail 
Velodrama set in El 
just after the Civil War 
veteran visits the 

Dismayed at exploita- 
land 


and 


El Paso 
den, Henry 
Wayne. 
County, Texas, 
A Confederate 
on legal errand 
tion of 


area 


local 
sheriff 
stays on to help out 


soldier settlers by 


grabbers conniving with 
alcoholic judge, he 
through legal methods; when that fails, 
leads them in sanguinary 
tion that 

Although in the end it pays lip serv- 
ice to law and order, film 
violent, unlawful 


oppressed—a demoralizing ap- 


Vigilante ac- 


soon gets out of hand 


justifies and 
glorifies tactics by 
those 
unattractive 


proach. Photographed in 


“cinecolor,” and featured by indifferent 


performances. ETI Paso may have been 
but it this 


M, Y 


couldn’t have been 


tough, 


bad. 


Ma and Pa Kettle (Universal). 
Kilbride, Marjorie Main 
turing the moronic, shiftless family we 


Percy 
Comedy fea- 
met as neighbors of the principals in 
last year’s The Egg and I. The father 
is phenomenally lazy, the mother noisy 
and casual, the brood of children 
the hindmost. Here they win a model 
house and proceed to do their worst 


take 


You laugh, because what happens is 
funny, but uncomfortable as 
you realize your laughter is cruel, like 
that at an idiot. often 
scarcely in good taste. M, Y 


you are 


Raucous farce, 


*%Mr. Belvedere Goes to College (20th 
Century-Fox). Tom Drake, Shirley Tem- 
ple, Clifton Webb. Director: Elliott 
Nugent. Comedy. The eccentric nov- 
elist of last year’s Sitting Pretty, still 
calmly convinced that in all things he 
is a genius (and he is!), finds that in 
order to qualify for literary prize he 
must have a college degree. So he en 
rolls at small institution, bent on com 
pleting four years straight off (and he 
does!). But the place is never the same 
again. 


The youthful romance _ Belvedere 
helps engineer bogs things down when 
it comes to the fore. But whenever he 
himself is the center of the stage, all 
is pure fun and satire. M,Y 

Night unto Night (Warners). Broder- 
ick Crawford, Viveca Lindfors, Osa 
Massen, Ronald Reagan. Director: Don 
Siegel. How in their desire to 
be helpful to each other a war widow 
unable to get over grief for husband 
and young man who has just discov- 
ered he has epilepsy overcome their 
tendency toward moroseness, thoughts 
of suicide, decide to live productively, 
aware that future may hold misery, but 
also hope. 

Stress is on subjective values, 
frequent ramblings that render se- 
quence of ideas unclear, implications 
on life after death that are never quite 
explained. Emotionally film is over- 
done, but it is an effort that 
earns your respect even as you are im- 
patient with its vagueness, with 
its meandering. M, Y 


Drama. 


with 


honest 
bored 
Arthur 


Eagle 
George 


WK Quartet (British film—J. 
Rank production distributed by 
Lion) Hermione’ Baddeley, 
Cole, Mervyn Johns, Cecil Parker, Fran- 
Rosay, Susan Shaw. From four 
short stories by Somerset Maugham, 
adapted by R. C. Sherriff. Drama. Four 
separate vignettes from life, each with 
separate cast and director. None treats 
a weighty problem, but each offers an 
ironic twist, a sophisticated comment, 


COIseE 


on some phase of the relations among 
within families. 
vignette benefits 


people, mostly 
Each 


CiSiveE 


from deft, in- 
subtle di- 
entertaining as a 


M, Y 


characterizations and 


rection; each is 


glimpse of some truth of living. 


*% Portrait of Jenny (Selznick). Ethel 
Barrymore, Joseph Cotten, Jennifer 
Jones, Cecil Kellaway. Director: Wil 
liam Dieterle. Drama from Robert Na 
than novel about aspiring artist who 
paints, and finally falls in love with, 
ghost of long-dead girl who keeps ap- 


Our reviewer, Jane Lockhart, predicts 
that the whole family will find The 
Wizard of Oz delightful entertainment. 
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pearing to him, each time older than 
the last. His final portrait, completed as 
he fails to save the girl from a hurricane 
duplicating the one in which she died a 
generation before, brings fame 

Film dwells on interchange of time, 
existence of life outside the rational 
and apparent, and thus demands a cer- 
tain frame of mind for enjoyment. An 
ambitious, expensive movie that would 
have been more effective if it had been 
content to accept the fantasy and let 
it go at that, without weighting it down 
with so much spectacle and sound. 
There are some delicate passages, but 
it moves too heavily to be successful 

fantasy For the most part, it Is 
done with sensitivity and good taste 


M,Y 


%& Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill (Two Cities 

distributed by Eagle Lion). 
Marius Goring, Greta 
Drama based 
Explores the 


David Farrar, 
Gynt, Raymond Huntley 
on Hugh Walpole novel 
demoralization wrought in English 
school where a sadistic headmaster pits 
one teacher against the other, keeps 
them all subservient to his own will. 
. voung. new teacher refuses to be 
feuds with his immediate su- 
intil he realizes (too late) that 
higher authority which is re- 
f 


ponsil for the older man neurotic, 


pompo behavioi 

Devastating characterizations say per- 
nt albeit by 
about conditions 
é in all too many institu- 
icational and otherwise. Per- 


r inflattering things 


of caricature 


expert cast with many subtle 
tions Vat leisurely, 
M, Y 
Red Canyon (Universal) Ann Blyth, 
Brent, Edgar Buchanan, Howard 
George Sherman. Melo- 
ag Zane Grey's 
elating headstrong 
of wealthy ranche angry be- 
treats her equestrian ability 
ielps wandering youth train a 
lion to beat her father’s prize 
zhbred ina race. Then the young 
the girl’s hand by turning on 
w family, wiping them out in 
nish 
ful scenery (technicolored) and 
re the film’s chief assets, so that 
er routine story and wooden 
ances don't bother vou so much 
otherwise might. Unnecessarily 


n end M, Y 


Bobby Dris- 


*#The Window (RKO) 


Barbara Hale, Arthur Kennedy 
by Frederic Ullman, Jr. 
red Tedzloff. Mclodrama, The 

tion, anxiety of a nall boy as 
frantically to make his family 

lic lieve tha e has really 

murder as he sought sleep on 
tenement fire escape the night before 

He ‘ only scoldings and indulgent 

smiles And all the while the murder- 

covering that he knows, are 


in on his terror-stricken hori 


. gripping study of frustration and 
/ f / 


so unglamorized and _ realisti- 


1949 


ek eee 


Photo: © Paramount Pictures, Inc 


Bing Crosby’s “delightfully casual air” is momentarily sidetracked for grimness in 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, a comedy with musical numbers added. 


cally set that its conviction is enhanced 
and you actually participate in the ter 
ror and pity of the situation. Emo- 
tionally shattering—so much so that 
your nerves must be strong to take it, 
which is a measure of its technical ex- 


pertness M 


Tragic Hunt (Lux Film—lItalian). An 
drea Checchi, Carla Del Poggio, Vivo 
Gioi. Director: Signor de Santis. Melo 
drama set immediately after war in 
Italian rural area where group of dis 
possessed have taken over lands of ab- 
sentee landlords to develop farming co 
Operative, reclaim mined fields. The 
funds which will make possible next 
payment on land are stolen by gang 
sters who kill the messenger, kidnap 
young bride whose husband recognizes 
the leader. 

Succeeds vividly in presenting a pi 
ture of the demoralization, the wreck- 
age of human dignity left by the war. 
Despite English subtitles, is a bit hard 
to follow, and many sequences are so 
revolting Ruthless 
melodrama with tragic overtones M 


sordid as to be 


* The Wizard of Oz (MGM). Ray Bol- 
ger, Judy Garland, Jack Haley, Bert 
Lahr, Frank Morgan. Musical fantasy 
A reissue of the classic made ten years 
ago. The adventures of wide-eyed Dor- 
othy through the magic land of Oz, 
where she meets the familiar fanciful 
characters (actors in costume), finds 
in the end that home can be a magic 
place, too. 

As fresh as when it was first released, 
its tunes and dances as sprightly and 
spontaneous zs ever, its technicolored 
sets lavish and beautiful Except for 
sensitive children who may be fright- 
enced by the ugly witch, the whole tam 
ily will find this delightful entertain- 


ment M,Y,C 


The Younger Brothers (Warners) 
Bruce Bennett, Alan Hale, Wayne Mor 
ris, Janis Paige Velodrama in techni- 


color. Two weeks in the careers of the 
members of a Midwest outlaw family 
of the 1870s. They are shown as re 
formed, determined to observe parol 
so they can be honest farmers again, 
but tormented by renegade detective 
determined to trick them into crime so 
he can turn them in and get his job 
back 

An unfortunate distortion of fact, 
glamorizing men known as unrepent 
ant outlaws. So-so as action film 


M, Y 


Among other current films, these 
should prove rewarding: 

For FamMiLy: Adventure in Baltimore, 
Down to the Sea in Ships, Fighter 
Little Women, 
Melody Time, Nanook of the 
North, Olympic Games of 1948, The Se 
cret Land, So Dear to My Heart, The 
Stratton Story, The Sun Comes Up 

For Mature AUDIENCE City across 
the River, Command Decision, Day of 
Wrath, Dulcimer Street, Enchantment, 
Four Steps in the Clouds, Hamlet, Home 
of the Brave, High Fury, Joan of Are, 
Johnny Belinda, A Letter to Three 
Wives, Paisan, Red River, The Red 
Shoes, The Set-Up, The Snake Pit, The 
Under 


Squadron, Louisiana 


Story, 


Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
cover Man, 

From advance reports, these will be 
well worth censidering: Champion 
(prize-fight drama), Edward, My Son, 
Farrebique (French peasant loyalty to 
soil), Green Promise (4-H Club theme, 
for the family), The Last Stop (gripping 
Polish film on D.P.'s), Man to Men (biog 
raphy, French, of founder of the Red 
Cross), Monsieur Vincent (biography, 
French, of famous priest, founder of so- 
cial service), The Quiet One (a docu 
mentary on juvenile delinquency), Scott 
of the Antarctic, We Were Strangers 
(exciting melodrama set during Cuban 
revolution), The Winslow Boy (British 
filming of stage problem play) 
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COOPERSTOWN 


ROTARIANS HELP 
TO SPREAD FRIENDSHIP STORY 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


rate aan in many lands promote 
Scouting activities—among both boys 
and girls. Few Rotary Clubs, however, 
have the opportunity the Club in Coop- 
erstown, New York, had last Summer. 
Adult Girl Scout and Girl Guide leaders 
from 26 nations met there for a biennial 
conference, when a motion picture en- 
titled World Friendship was filmed. 

Rotarians invited the leaders—includ- 
ing Lady Baden-Powell, World Chief 
Guide and widow of the founder of 
world-wide Scouting—to be their guests 
at a meeting. They also purchased a 
copy of the new film, to be shown to 
Girl Scout and Girl Guide organizations 
unable to purchase it because of cur- 

Here are two of the Senior Girl Scouts who appeared in the Scouting film World yency-exchange regulations 


Friendship. They are setting up a model primitive camp in a pasture to house the —Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
delegates’ aides during the recent World Conference of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 





World friendship is a happy reality—the smiles prove it—at and the United States meet and become good friends. Copies of 
the World Conference camp. This is a scene from the movie the film, a 16-mm. color movie which runs 15 minutes, are being 
made at the session, showing how girls from Brazil, Canada, distributed for showings throughout many countries of the world. 
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Trim as can be in their crisp camp uniforms these senior Girl 
Scouts from various parts of the United States wave a cheery 
welcome to fellow campers from Brazil and Canada as they ar- 
rive by bus for the World Conference camp near Cooperstown, 


The camera crew gets a close-up for the world-friendship film, 
which tells the story of a Brazilian Bandeirante, a Canadian 
Girl Guide, and an Ipswich, Mass., Girl Scout who meet and be- 
come friends at the camp. Girl Guide Mary Betton is the cook. 


- & 
Several of the delegates become better acquainted with Rotary at 


a meeting of the Cooperstown Club. Left to right at the speaker's 
table: Herbert Pickett; Mrs. M. W. McCutcheon, of Toronto, Ont.; 


AvucGust, 1949 


The girls attending the camp are given a glance at the cus- 
toms of other lands. Here a group of Bandeirantes from Brazil 
perform a bit of colorful native folk dancing for the benefit 
of their new-found friends from the United States and Canada. 
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A high point in the film is the sequence in which Lady Baden- 
Powell (second from left) is féted at a luncheon fixed by Mary 
Betton (left), of High River, Alta., Canada; Maria Helena Ra- 
mos, of Sao Paulo, Brazil; and Ann Czegka, of Ipswich, Mass. 


Photos: (below) Lasell; ‘others) Leonard 


C. G. Tennant; Lady Baden-Powell; 1948-49 Club President A. C. 
Welch; Miss Maria Luisa de Vasconcellos, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
N. Sterling; Geo. H. Carley; Leonard Lathrop; and W. R. Litell. 
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service as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


vel f int ° as 
ee Se News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


as an opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethica! standards in business : é 
il csaieiitinn* the teangelies ak the Under Wav. By the time this reaches Rotary's 


worthiness of all useful occupations, and farthest ports, the new Rotary year (starting July 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- 1 ill b d full : : 
cupation as an opportunity to serve society ) wi e under fu steam-—-with a new helmsman in 

(3) The application of the ideal of serv- the person of Percy Hodgson, of Rhode Island (see 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- page (ae 
ness, and community life. 4 Se E y ‘ 

14) The advancement of intornotional On the bridge with him will be his new mates— 
understanding, goodwill hacen een the 1949-50 Board of Directors (page 31), with whom 
a world fellowship of business and profes- : : : : 
ahal ahah caaed lo tae ideal oh corces. he was to meet July 5-8 in Chicago. Officering the 

decks are 186 new District Governors (pages 32-34). 
To come is word on personnel of international Com-— 
mittees; watch future issues for it. And in every clime little Clubs and big ones 


will be sailing under new skippers. Ship, ahoy! 


THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY Ad 
To encourage and foster the ideal of 


Record Breaker. As widely predicted, Rotary's 1949 Convention in New York City 
broke all records for attendance. You can't put a vast event like that in a nutshell 
—but we tried: see pages 8, 17, and 22. 





Legislation. One basic purpose of the Annual Convention is to change or add to 
Rotary's rules and policies—if they need it. The New York Convention made a few 
such changes. On this, see page 36. 


On the Map? Is your town air-marked? In the U.S.A. many Rotary Clubs and other 
groups have undertaken the job of placing their town names in large letters on roof 
tops, open fields, or highways, along with certain directional signs, for airmen. 

U. S. Clubs desiring more information on how to launch such a project may write Mrs. 
Blanche Noyes, Chief of Air Marking, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, 
B,. 


Foundation. More than $300,000 came into the Rotary Foundation from Rotarians 
and Clubs around the world during the fiscal year 1948-49. The number of Clubs which 
have contributed 100 percent in the past two and one half years exceeds 1,800 (see 
page 58). Total net assets in the Foundation now exceed 2 million dollars. Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships for advanced study are a major project of the Foundation, 

56 such Fellowships being granted young men and women for the new school year. The 
37 Rotary fellows of the past year are now terminating their study under the plan. 


New Numbers. As of July 1, every Rotary District-—-which all told number 185-- 
began operating under a new District number. 


Service...Work. Spurred on in part by Club programs such as Oakland, Calif., 
Rotarians staged recently, Rotary's challenging book "Service Is My Business" sells 
on. Oakland called in a panel of local employers, employees, and customers—to 
discuss before the Club the proposition set forth in the book. Distribution of the 
volume approximated 35,000 at presstime...Rotary's newer but slimmer book "The World 
at Work," a 150-page commentary on economic and social phases of the United Nations, 
is hitting its stride. "It is a superb job," says Porter McKeever, information 
office of the U. S. Mission to the U. N. "It is not only comprehensive, but it is 
graphic and stimulating and brings together in the most effective form I have seen 
all the diverse activities of the United Nations in the economic and social field. 
It is certainly in the best tradition of Rotary service to the United Nations." A 
copy has been sent gratis to every Rotary Club. For further information on both 
books write Rotary International, Chicago. 





Vital Statistics. On June 15 there were 6,806 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
330,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1948, totalled 330. 
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There is a new link 
between the Rotary 
Clubs of SINGLETON, 


Rotary Reaches 
across the Sea 


AUSTRALIA, and OAKLAND, CALirF. It was 
forged when the former Club learned 
that a hospital in OAKLAND might be able 
to help a former nurse and tennis player 
of its community: who was suffering 
from the rare disease of multiple scler- 
osi Funds were raised to send her to 
OAKLAND for treatment, and she was 
velcomed by Rotarians, who are serv- 
ing as hosts during her stay 


Rotarians of COoBLe- 
SKILI N. ¥ agree 
that one of the most 


The Flavor 
Finds Favor 


anding programs in their Club’s 

ar history was the “International 
Evening” of a few weeks ago 

had 22 guests who live in the 
argely native-born community, but 
vho hailed from 14 different countries 
Responses were made by three of the 
sts—natives of Germany Greece, 


Ukraine 


Pcn American The showing of mov- 
Idea Flourishes ies, an art exhibit, 
and addresses fea- 
sixth observance of Pan 
Day by Parsons College and 
Club of FAIRFIELD, lowa 
of OLAVARRIA, ARGENTINA, have 
formation of a Pan- 
in their city for high- 
Similar work is being 
\ Rotary Clubs of Mara- 
NEZUELA, and BARAHONA, SAN 
s MAGUANA, and SAN PEDRO DI 
DOMINICAN REPUBLI The stu 
given an opportunity to cor 
in other countries 
Need a Hospital? A $750,000 hospital is 
Then Build One! rising at the edge of 


TIpTon IND., bring- 
realization 
i] Rotarv Ch started the ball 


0-year-old dream t 


four vears ago when it an 
at it would furnish a room 


Soon other 


proposed institution 


izations took up the banner, pledg- 


ind raising them in various 
minstrel show helped the Ro- 
some $4,000 for their con- 


1S board 


members of 

$1,038,000 hospital which will 

dedicated in McKees Rocks, Pa., 

bers of the local Rotary Club. 

surprising, then, that the hos- 

pital board room is dedicated to the 

McKees Rocks Rotary Club for meritori- 

service Members contributed $10,- 

oward the project 10ot counting 

y and industrial subscriptions 
possible by Rotarians 

ians of ENSENADA, Mexico, have 

d 2,500 pesos to a local hospital, 

e Rotary Club of BARQUISIMETO, 


ELA, has raised 50,000 bolivares 


\uGusT, 1949 


0: Kotarg Reporter” 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


for the construction of a cradle home. 

Rotarians of JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA, are 
providing i2 beds for a leper home and 
hospital to care for lepers from their 
community. Organized as Women 
of Rotary, the wives of Boston, MAss., 
Rotarians are reaching an objective on 
the installment plan. Each year they 
add several hundred dollars to a fund 
to furnish a room in the proposed 12- 
story Boston Children’s Hospital build- 
ing. .. . Rotarians of Prepras NEeGRAS, 
Mexico, have contributed 45,000 pesos 
for the construction of a hospital 
With public aid and the help of Rotar- 
ians, 50 beds were recently donated to 
a hospital in Minas, URUGUAY Ro- 
tarians of MINAS DE CorRALEs, UruGUAY, 
recently presented an X-ray machine to 
the town of TACUAREMBO, URUGUAY. 


Students Find Members of the Ro- 
Key to Keystone tary Club of Key- 

STONE HEIGHTS, FLA., 
are making the friendliness of their city 
felt by students from other lands who 
are attending a local university. A group 
of 26 students from Latin-American 
countries was recently entertained at a 
picnic. The fun included airplane and 
seaplane rides 


Expellees Express A number of photo- 


Their Gratitude graphs and a large 
cardboard plaque re- 


ceived recently by the Rotary Club of 
PRINCETON, N. J., 
fulness of 250 youngsters living in West 
ern Germany. Expellees from Eastern 
Germany, they were thanking the Club 


testified to the grate 


for gifts of school supplies and sweets. 
Paper is so scarce that the material from 
which the plaque was made was taken 
from the gift pads sent the children 
Fourteen parcels of clothing sent by 
the Rotary Club of ALva, OKLA., were re- 
cently received in St. ANDREWS, SCcoT- 
LAND, and distributed among the needy 


Photo: Kansas City Star 


When he addressed the Rotary Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., General Mark Clark 
put his cap with those of officers of 
more than a score of other countries. 


Pocketfuls of pencils were recently col- 
lected by West Los Angeles, Calif., 
Rotarians. They sent some 2,500 to aid 
school children in two French cities. 


Rotarians turned a log house into a 
shelter at the high-school athletic field 
in Mitchell, Ind. Scouts and other 
groups will have free access to it. 


Photo: Tamaqua Evening Courier 


Some 100 persons turned out to welcome these seven war brides from overseas 
and their husbands when they were the guests of the Tamagua, Pa., Rotary Club. 
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Rotarians of Montreal, Que., Canada, 
recently sent a gift of 300 pounds of 
chocolate bars to the London, England, 
Rotary Club for members to distribute 
to deserving London children. Here 
crippled youngsters share in the joy. 


Leland Long (left), of Mineola, Tex., 
a 1948-49 District Governor, was one 
of the Rotarians having a part in 
“bringing in” an east Texas oil well 
which will finance a Boy Scout foun- 
dation. He is organization presient. 


»_selles 


| 


T he judges were in ecstasy during the recent competition to choose “Miss Rotary” 
of Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. Here one of them, Billy Smeaton, hugs Ann Leslie. 
The results of the contest were so close that each one of the girls won first place. 
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Photo: Phototek 
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Glendale, Calif., Rotarians watch the work of a young Mexican (center) whom they 
are sending to a trade school on a scholarship. After he completes his course in 


air conditioning, Rotarians in 
of the community by the local Rotary 
Club. Rotarians of NortH HOo.ty- 
woop, CALir., recently shipped 33 cases 
of clothing and canned goods for dis- 
tribution among families of former Ro- 
tarians in Germany and Austria. 
Letters of 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Prescott, 
Ariz., left no doubts in the minds of 
members that the Christmas 
they had sent to the Rotary 
PrescoT, ENGLAND, had 
received. One missive, from an 5-year- 
old, said in part: “I thought it was very, 
very kind of you to send us such lovely 
Mummy 


thanks read at a recent 


parcels 
Club of 
been graciously 


sweets and raisins and was 


really thrilled with the Spam and short 


ening 


farmer who 


Signs Point to “A 
Understanding makes 


wise use of 


his land is one of the 
most segments of our mod 
ern civilization,” 
a recent meeting of the Rotary 
EL Dorapo, Kans 
sented by the 


important 
a speaker declared at 
Club of 
when certificates pre 
Bankers 


Kansas State 


Association were presented to. three 
farmers for their soil-conservation prac- 
tices All signs 


understanding In the 


indicate a bette! 


rural area sul 


Tijuana, Mexico, will help start him in business. 


rounding ScHALLER, Iowa. A gift of the 
local Rotary Club, a hand-painted name 
sign bearing his name has been dis- 
tributed to each farmer of the region, 
to be installed in front of his farm home 
The Rotary Club of CHESTERVILLE, 
Ont., CANADA, has organized a poultry 
club. A double-column ad in the local 
press announced that “Alf young people 
over 12 under 21 are eligible to 
belong and receive free 50 chickens.” 


and 


Traditional — rivalry 
between Las VEGAS 
and Reno, NEV., 
forgotten by Rotarians of both 
recently when a group from the desert 
city flew to Reno for an intercity meet- 
ing. One feature of the trip was a meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Las VeEGas 
Club while the plane was soaring 10,000 
feet mining camps of 
GOLDFIELD and TONOPAH 


Rotarians Toss 
Rivalry Aside 


Was 
cities 


above the old 


The scholarship fund 
established by the 
Rotary Club of Dav- 
ENPORT, Iowa, in 1922 as a memorial to 
the 276 and from Scott 
County, Iowa, who lost their lives in 
World War I has grown through the 
years. Nurtured from its inception until 
four years ago by W. T. Waterman, now 
an honorary member of the Club, the 
fund has increased from $2,500 to more 
than $12,000. It has provided financial 
assistance for 110 men and 


Davenport Has 
Student Fund 


men women 


young 
women attending college 
Rotarians’ Sons A feature of the 


Get Eagle Bedges recent annual ladies’ 
night of the Rotary 


Club of CHATTAHOOCHEE, FLA., was a Boy 
Scout Court of Honor ceremony in 
which two Scouts, sons of 
were awarded Eagle Scout badges. It 
moms and 


Rotarians, 
was a proud moment for 
dads alike! 


The Rotary Club of 
MATHIS, Tex., had 
been trying to have 
a 100 percent meeting for several Weeks, 
but it just didn’t seem to be possible. 
Then someone thought of buying a 
small goat. Named Oscar, he stimulated 
interest in attendance and the goal was 
quickly reached. You see, any member 


Oscar ‘Gets 
Their Goat' 
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Ernie 


s promotion for the coming centennial celebration of Marquette, Mich., Bernard 


t York, 1948-49 President, 


ordered all Rotarians to raise beards or deposit 10 


cents in the bearded pig each week. Here he makes the first contribution himself. 


ssed meeting 
him and 
since goats 
and flowers, 


failed to make up a mi 
with 

And 

shrubbery 


take Oscar home 


him for a week 

line on 
wanted him 
classifi 
was 


Trace Life from An unusual 


Cradle to Grave cation 
recently presented 


11TH, ARK 
traced the life of a 
burial. The 


peaker, it is interesting to note, 


program 
Rotary Club of Fort S 


the spe akers 


from his birth to his 
i funeral director 


seven Rotary 


reach 


more 
Clubs” will 
their 25tl 
the month of August. Congratu- 
to them They are Point Pleas- 
Va.; Newport, Vt.; Dunn, N. C.; 
n, Man., Canada; Randolph, Vt.; 
Vernon-Li Avon Park, 


Seven More Clubs 
Reach 25th Mark 


milestones 


sbon, lowa 


time 
Clubs 
mem- 


e they see 


Best Talks Are From time to 
Given ‘On Spot’ many Rotary 


go on tours of 
ces of busines rhe 
ion, and hear at 
business details they'd long 
When the photographet 
Dickinson, No. Dak., Club 
illed upon to handle a program re- 


his studio, 


tional Service in act 
nd the 
izzling 


of the 


he invited everyone to 
explained the 


group photo ind 


es of the dark 
recently in- 
plant after 
meal in 


CaAuLiF., Rota ! 
a local newspape1 
the main course of thei 
» rooms. The provided pie 
e and coffee, tl explained the 
DU MAGUETE 
ians recently 


processes In 
HE PHILIPPINE Rot 
radio studio 
studio 
directors 


he newly complete 
iniversity When the 
few month the 
Rotarians in 


grams 


oldest 
of the Ro- 
NIAGARA 
. held th iter of interest 
cked in 


aduates, 


Old-Timers Are Ten of the 


Given ‘Degrees’ 
lub of 

] I N. Y 
ecent meeting caps 

they 


Var- 


vns like colleg 


ented witl grees” of 


AvuGustT, 1949 


went through a 
ritual in which 
schools” 


ious description, and 
humorous graduation 
the “deans” of their respective “ 
reviewed their careers. One member re- 
ceived a sheepskin from the “school of 
riverology” for his publication of a book 
dealing with the River; an- 
other's diploma came “school 
of hard rocks” (in the divi- 
sion). 


Niagara 
from the 
anthracite 


Ky., Ro- 
tarians recently 
heard a musical pro- 


GEORGETOWN, 


And, Another 
Kind of Music 


gram presented by members of a local 
group At the same meeting 
was which 
“music of another tune.” It was to the 
effect that there would be a donkey 
basketball game between Rotarians and 
Kiwanians for the benefit of the local 
high-school student council 


college 


announcement made was 


Excellent News for Of a group of 50 


Young Campers = “Hilden 
a holiday 


who 
recently at 
camp sponsored by the 
CAPETOWN, UNION OF 
had seen the 
camp 


a cost of ap- 


spent 


the 
Rotary 
SouTH 


recreation 
Club of 
AFRICA, not one 
The first building at the 
was recently completed at 
proximately $32,000, The 


sea 


before 


camp will an- 


When Taylor, Mich., 
52 youngsters competed in 


third from left. 


six classes. 


Rotarian ‘‘Dick’’ Whittington 


Gardner Cowles, Jr. (left), receives 
a transcription of his talk before the 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles, Calif., 
from 1948-49 President R. J]. Cannon. 


Rotarians of Girardville, Pa., gave 
$2,500 and a certificate of charter 
to the local playground association. 
Jere C. C. Kilker presents the latter. 


Have you heard the latest good news 
from Antioch, Calif? The Rotary Club 
has given the local schools this audi- 
ometer to test the students’ hearing. 


Rotarians staged their recent third annual talent contest, 


Winner in dancing was Hazel Griffith, 10, 


Proceeds went to augment the Club's student-aid college fund. 
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LaGrange, Ky., Rotarians sponsored this “international caravan” of students from 
six countries which addressed five schools. Rotarian M. H. Blow (center) escorted it. 


And this little pig went to Rotary —in Charles City, lowa. It was presented to 
C. C. Smith (left) as a prize for reporting reading an item in the Club bulletin. 


- ms 


Hartford, Conn., Rotarians enjoyed an experiment in goodwill recently when they 
flew to Ottawa, Ont., Canada, were royally received, and put on the Club program. 


Calcutta, India, Rotarians celebrate the late arrival of $100 from the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Rotary Club to help underprivileged persons. It was on its way for 11 months. 
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swer a long-felt want, providing outings 
in the country for children who other- 
wise would not be able to afford such 
luxury. 

The Provo, Utan, Rotary Club has 
equipped a resort in a near-by canyon 
and will give it to the city for public 
use. Improvements include a footbridge 
over a river, a softball diamond, chil- 
dren's play equipment, horseshoe 
courts, picnic tables, and ovens. .. . / Ap- 
proximately 1,800 boys were given out- 
ings at the camp sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of Jackson, Miss., last season. 
The Club-owned 198-acre estate has a 
spring-fed pond, 42 huts, and other facil- 
ities. .. . Over the years members of 
the Rotary Club of Rockrorp, ILL., have 
contributed upward of $100,000 toward 
the establishment and maintenance of 
its Camp Rotary. Improvements are be 
ing planned for next year. . The Ro 
tary Club of Muskecon, MICH., owns 
three camp sites, which are’leased to 
the Boy Scouts, YMCA, and YWCA, 
Plans are under way to make one or all 
of them available to the District in the 
Spring for a Tyrotar Leadership Train 
ing Camp 

A card party sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of RockvitLe Centre, N. Y., raised 
sufficient funds to enable the Club to 
sponsor ten worthy boys at a two-week 
camp outing. Next year the Club hopes 
to make twice as many boys happy. 


Shows? Rotary When the local li- 


Clubs Stage ‘em! brary association ac- 
cumulated a deficit 


of $800 recently, the Rotary Club of 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., found a pleasant 
way to be of assistance. It sponsored a 
minstrel show, which realized a_ profit 
of more than twice the amount needed 

Want to know the latest fashions? 
Harwicu, Mass., Rotarians should be 
able to provide the information, for they 
recently sponsored a style show at a 
theater. ... Their advertising—street- 
corner harmonizing—paid off and the 
recent second annual minstrel show 
sponsored by the East JORDAN, MICH., 
Club was a success. At the opening per- 
formance the aspiring and _ perspiring 
minstrels were presented with a huge 
box of roses by MANCELONA, MICH., Ro- 


tarians. 


Muncie Improves Muncie, INb., Rotar- 


Children's Home i@ Ss have equipped 
the recreation rooms 


in the dormitories of a local children’s 
home. The youngsters of the home were 
recently entertained at an outing at the 
farm of one of the members... . When 
the Muncie Rotary Club learned that 
one of the girls at the home, a talented 
musician, would be unable to accom- 
pany classmates on a trip to WaASHING- 
Ton, D. C., it appropriated $60 toward 
her expenses 


19 More Clubs Congratulations are 


on the Roster due 19 new Rotary 
Clubs (counting two 


readmitted) which have recently been 
added to the roster of Rotary Interna- 
tional. They are (with sponsor Clubs 
in parentheses) Lourdes, France; 
Campti (Natchitoches), La.; Cazenovia 
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(Syracuse), N. Y.: Kroonstad (Vereen- 
iging), Union of South Africa; Whites- 
ville (Madison), W. Va 

Coplay (Northampton), Pa.; Ingram 
(Crafton), Pa.: Toggenburg (St. Gal- 
en), Switzerland; Cheribon, Java, In- 
donesia (readmitted); Mount Airy 
(High Point), N. C.; Mount Penn (Read- 
ing), Pa.; Port Elgin (Sackville), N. B., 
Canada; Salerno, Italy; Skagen, Den- 
mark; T6lé, Finland; Brockway (North 
rahoe), Calif.; Burr Oak (Bronson), 
Micl Hanover, Germany (readmitted); 
Gualeguay (Gualeguaychu Argentina. 


Tall Tales Told A meeting patterned 
on ‘R-a-i-l’ Day after the famed In- 
ternational Liars 
as held recently by the Rotary 
Rockwoop, MIcH A bronze 
‘mber telling the 

tale 


Information in stead of having 
Small Capsules regular educational 
meetings for new 

nembers, the Rotary Club of LOWELL, 
Micu., “dishes out” Rotary information 
n small “bites Ten minutes are set 
iside at each meeting—at least in the 
rly part of the Rotary year—for brief 
ts by Committee Chairmen on 


of their Committees 


Negroes Have Plans have been 
Place to Play started for the con- 
struction of a recrea- 

center in DeMmMopo.is, ALA., for the 

) population. Yes, the stimulation 
from the local Rotary Club. Land 
purchased adjoining a school, 
swimming pool, dressing room 

r facilities provide City offi 

ill accept title to the property, 
equipment, and operate the center 


Health? Here'sq Rotarians have 


Way to Get It! ound numerous 

wal of improving 

and health conditions in their 

unities. Lonpon, Ounlo, Rotarians, 

nstance, endorsed a mass chest 

i survey recently conducted in 

ir city. Among the more than 2,000 

sons examined were members of the 

ib, who went for their examinations 
body after a regular meeting 

Morris, N. Y., Club maintains sev- 

modern hospital beds, which are 

ick members of the com- 

A crippled-children clinic 

emiannually under sponsorship of 

1e Rotary Club of GaLax, Va., makes it 

possible for youngsters of two counties 

to receive medical aid. In some cases 

hey have been enabled to walk 
Rotarians of Apion, N. Y., show 
and other 


novies to crippled Idi 


yungsters confined to the homes by 
yng illnesses \MIUSKEGON, 
Micu., Rotary Club is res} sible for the 


eation and mainter of a local 


i 
clinic Over a 24-year period 
to 1947—the Rotarv Club 
r braces for 
ail 1S 
ians have built 
nit for th 
camp—and 





- B: ‘Grorluga® Tyuana oie 
~~ Downey MiGH SCHOOL BHD 


geretp yore ew) (Le 
¥ 


Tijuana, Mexico, Rotarians féted these Downey, Calif., school-band members recently. 
Most of them are also members of a band which is sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 


Photo: Brewton Standard 


Seven Brewton, Ala., Rotarians recently bought a purebred calf each, to start a 
4-H Club dairy calf chain. The calves, youngsters, and some of the donors are shown. 


Athletic events were a feature of the recent celebration at Mahawatte village, 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Colombo, Ceylon, on the isle’s independence day. 


W aimate, New Zealand, Rotarians have provided this den for the Boy Scout and Girl 
Gaides of their city. District Governor Bert Blodorn was a dedication-day speaker. 
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PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 


Member Plus! 
H. K. Mirra, Vir 
Governor, Rotary District 53 


Refractories 


Jamshedpur, India 

Attendance and fellowship are often 
taken to be mere fads with our 
ment even by many of those who have 
spent the best part of their life with Ro- 
tary It is forgotten that attendance is 
not an end in itself. It is a means to an 
end and one of these ends is fellowship. 
But fellowship also is not an end in its- 
self. Fellowship of men brought under 
Rotary is for implementing the ideal of 
service in their Club 
relation, community 
international relation 
District Conference 


move- 


relation, business 
relation, and their 
From a Rotary 


address 


Our Goal: Less Force—More Freedom 
ARTHUR O. PutNAM, Rotarian 
Oil-Products Distributor 
Houlton, Maine 

came to 

of the 
struggle for better 
labor 
taken 


backed by the 
American people in 
cotiditions, but 
individu- 
sym 
Ruth- 
less labor leadership which does not see 
the the value of labor-man- 
agement.relations to the American peo- 
ple as a whole will not long survive— 


Labor power 
sympathies 
their 
and 


some organizations 


} 


als have advantage of this 


pathy to hamstring management 


power and 


not in the long run 
what the Americans want 
founded on the 
less government 
The the 
the freedom—that is 
Therefore we need codpera- 
and free and 
From a 


certainly 

Law isn't 
AS a 
very principle 
there is, the 


nation, we were 
that the 
better less law, 


less force, more 
our goal 
tion that is voluntary rea- 


sonable as well as moral Ro- 


tary Club address 


‘When You Get to Know a Fellow’ 
Dimitry, O. D 
Optome trist 
Hammond, 
I ran 
which seems to express one of Rotary’s 


THEODORE Rotarian 


Louisiana 


across the following verse, 


ideals very nicely 

When you ae o know a fellou 
Know his joys and know his cares 
When you've co 
And the 
When you 
ind the 
Then you 
Than 
You 
And there's not so much to blame 
In the b 
When you only 


understand him 
burden that he bears 


learn fight he's 


making 


troubles in his way 


find that he is different, 


you thought hin yesterday 


will find his faults are trivial 
her that we jecred at 


naire 


‘One Can't Sketch It’ 


CHARILAOS LEssios, Rotarian 


Insurance Underwriter 
Salonika, Greece 


Some years Annual 


rnational, the 


ago, during the 
Convention of ary Inte 


President of International in 


TALKS, AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


and Ireland told the fol 
lowing anecdote: The teacher of a girls’ 
school in England asked her pupils. 
“What would you like to become after 
graduating from school?” And, in con- 
formity with new trends in education, 
she asked them to give their replies by 
means of a pencil sketch, indicative of 
their inclinations and ambitions. One 
sketched an airplane—as an indication 
of her desire to become a pilot, or, per- 
haps, her desire to travel widely. An 
other sketched flower beds—indicative, 
probably, of her inclination to floricul 
ture. But litle girl returned her 
paper blank to the teacher: The latter, 
surprised, asked of her: “Don’t you 
know, my child, what you would like to 
do after leaving school?” The little one 
said, “Oh, yes, surely I do: I would like 
to get married only I don’t know 
how to sketch it 

That is exactly 
anyone trving to give a definition of 
Rotary: “One can’t sketch it!” And, stir- 
ring my old, I 
here the words of a great mind coupled 
with a heart: “My home land! 
When not asked, I know well, I deeply 
feel what it is: Home land! On 
asked about it, I don’t know what it is.” 

It appears to me that Rotary, too, be 
among undefinable, 
definite things 
the Helleno-American League of 


ern Hellas 


Great Britain 


one 


what happens with 


recollections of repeat 


great 


being 


longs those great 
From an address before 


North 


‘Why I Like Rotary’ 
Morris M 
Sanitary Engineer 

New York 

is one particular thing—and 

that makes me like 

fact that Rotary not 
brotherhood of man, 

And it practiced it to 

that it did 


Coun, Rotarian 


Schenectady, 

If there 
there many 
Rotary, it is the 
only preaches the 
but 
the 


are 


practices it. 
extent last Thursday 





“What do you mean, ‘Am I busy?’ I 
am always busy on Saturday nights.” 


itself proud and made me, a member of 
the minority group, walk out of the ho- 
tel feeling proud of Rotary—and mighty 
good inside. 

This wasn't just another meeting. It 
was different, from the moment Bob 
Kise struck the keynote of man’s com 
mon denominator in introducing the 
speaker, to the sincere thank-you refer- 
ence to the man and the 
oneness of God by Jim Dibble. It was 
different because Rotary demonstrated 
what the equality of races, colors, and 
creeds can really mean by playing host 
to men who symbolize a true cross sec- 
tion of Schenectady’s Negro population, 
invited to honor one of their national 
From The Weekly Letter of 
New York, Rotary 


sameness of 


leaders 
the Schenectady, 
Club. 


Tired Rotarians 

Russet F. Greiner, Lithographer 

Past President. Rotary International 

Kansas City, Missouri 

May I give you my classification of the 
useless type of Rotary Club member? 
There is the tired Rotarian who will 
work if coaxed. But the tired Rotarian 
complains so much that there isn’t any 
joy in his work for anyone Second, 
the Rotarian He be- 
lieves he has done his share and sits idly 
by, exercising his right to criticize 
Third Rotarian. He 
may go along if the way is clear and the 
smooth. Then, finally, we 
flat-tired Rotarian He once 
affiliated with the Club, but he 
suffered a puncture and never recovered 
his wind 


there is retired 


is the rubber-tired 
road is have 
the 
closely 


was 


From a Rotary Club address 


Re: Making Strangers Feel at Home 
WILLIAM S. Purvis, Rotarian 
Verchandise Broker 
Hamilton, Bermuda 

This is no Rotary bouquet; it 
but constructive. It is an appeal 
to home Club members to treat visiting 


Some do; 


Is criti- 


cism- 


Rotarians as honored guests 
some don't. 

Prior to the present era of controlled 
currency the writer trav- 
eller, and mention of one American and 
one Canadian city always makes him 
feel sorry for the people who live there, 
and still more grieved for Rotarians who 
their In both, “make-up” 
table companions were completely en 
grossed in their own affairs. Repeated 
attempts to start something raised noth- 


was quite a 


visit Clubs. 


ing more original than “Yes” or “No.” 
At our luncheon meeting this week 
we had a Rotarian from New Zealand, 
two from Hong Kong, one from Eng- 
land, and from Seattle If these 
members, or any other recent visitors to 
the Bermuda Club, have received “cold 
treatment, | wish they would 


one 


shoulder” 
write to me about it. 

The horrible examples mentioned for- 
tunately exceptions—but they are 
depressing. For me the acme of good 
fellowship is the Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
Club. There friendliness always 
reigns. 

Fellow’ Rotarians, strangers 
visit your Club, do they go away with 
the impression that Rotary in your town 


are 


ada, 
when 
is merely a group of tired old men? 
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Four-Year Report on the U. N. 


[Continued from page 10] 


word to apply to this record in the pre- 
vention of war. 

Rotarians, I know, are especially well 
qualified by the nature and purposes of 
their own understand 
the réles of the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
whole vast network of Commissions and 
Specialized Agencies in the building of 
a peaceful world. 


organization to 


written 
down by some people because it cannot 
It makes, in general, only 
But the General As- 


The General Assembly is 


make laws 
recommendations. 
sembly, in four short years, has already 
shown itself to be perhaps the most 
powerful mobilizer of public opinion 
the world 
opinion is the maker of all law, whether 


inter- 


has ever seen, and public 
it be local law or national law or 
national law. 

An example of what I mean is the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights.* 
This Declaration is not a law, but it is 
just as important as if it were, and it 
may be as significant for world history 
as the Declaration of Independence was 
for the United States of America. That 

a law either, but it was respon- 
sible for quite a lot of progress in the 
world! 

Universal Declaration of Human 
first 
such a 


ghts is the attempt in history 


to write declaration for the 
whole world, not just for a single coun- 
try. It took two years to complete it. 
Already it is being appealed to all over 
e world by people who believe they 
just grievances. It has been cited 

in a case be- 
I predict that 
mean as 


even in the United States, 


fore the Supreme Court. 


this Declaration is going to 


much as any law, because it sets a 


standard for Governments to live up to, 
and if they don’t live up to the stand- 
from the 


ard, they are going to hear 


people In fact, they have already be- 


gun to hear from them. 


Another interesting aspect of the 


General Assembly that has become ap- 
years is the 


past four 


parent the 


chance it gives to the small countries 


to get their grievances aired and to ex- 
ert influence in the settlement of issues. 
In this respect the Assembly is like the 
itional town meeting in the United 
The man who has a little shop 

gets a 
basis of equality with the 
And that 
good, not only for the small countries 


the street chance to be 
ard on a 


an who controls the bank. 


like mine, but for the big countries. It 

good because too much power in the 
anyone is 
their 


hands of bad for everyone. 


Americans, with Constitutional 


What Are Human Rights?, by 
Malik, THe Rorarian for August, 


* See 
Charles 


Aucust, 1949 


system of checks and balances, under- 
stand that very well. 

In world affairs the General Assembly 
gives the small countries a chance to 
act as checks and balances upon the 
power of the great countries and also 
upon the power conflicts of the great 
countries. 

That is the most important of all, be- 
cause it is these power conflicts that in 
the past have always led sooner or later 
to wars. 

Applying the brakes early enough to 
these conflicts is one of the main rea- 
sons for the success of the United Na- 
tions in keeping the peace. The Gen- 
eral Assembly is doing this all the time 
when it is in session. 

Often this function is overlooked, be- 
cause the process of applying the brakes 
is usually covered over by a long and 
often apparently fruitless debate (you 
have all heard the about the 
U. N. as just a debating society). 

Of one thing I am sure. 
importance will ever be started while 
the General Assembly is in session. An 
aggressor just could not get away with 
it. 

The United Nations is working against 
war now or next year. 
ing against war 20 or 
now. It is doing this work against fu- 
ture wars primarily 
nomic and social machinery and through 
This 
work is being carried out on an immense 
scale. 


taunts 


No war of 


It is also work- 
50 years from 


through its eco- 


its work for dependent peoples. 


In four short years a dozen Spe- 
Agencies Com- 
have deal 
problems of investment, 


and as 
been 


cialized 
missions 
with 


many 
organized to 
labor, 


health, food, agriculture, trade, educa- 
tions, aviation, children, refugees, hu- 
man rights, technical assistance, 
nomic development, freedom of informa- 
tion, and many related fields of activity. 
Thousands upon thousands of business- 
men and scientists and economists and 
experts of all kinds have been mobilized 
for this work and they are working 
every day in every part of the world— 
in North America and South America, in 
Europe, in Asia and in Africa, and in 
the islands of the Pacific. 


eco- 


Rorary INTERNATIONAL has given 
valuable help in this work on many 
occasions and in many ways. In this 
connection I wish especially to thank 
Rotarians for their active support of 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the United Nations Appeal 
for Children. They will need your sup- 
port more than ever this year and I 
know they will get it. 

All this work is aimed at raising 
standards of living. Those of us who 
live in countries where the standard of 
living is comparatively high know that 
high production and high living stand- 
ards cannot be maintained and further 
advanced at home unless rapid progress 
is made in the economic development of 
the vast areas of the world where peo- 
ple still live on a bare subsistence level. 

Those of us who believe in human 
freedom and opportunity know that un- 
less we succeed in extending these fun- 
damental rights to all men in all parts 
of the world, and especially to those who 
do not yet have enough food to be able 
to care about freedom, unless we do this, 
we will lose freedom and opportunity at 
home. 

The United Nations is truly a univer- 


sal enterprise. There has been nothing 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


H AVE you read this issue of The Rotar- 
ian thoroughly enough to score 80 or 
better on the following questions? If you 
think you have, try your hand at it. Then 
check your answers with those on page 58. 


1. What, according to Cy La Tour, 
might well be a motto for circus clowns? 
The show must go on. 
Tops under the big fop. 
Clowns can fake it. 


2. The Girl Scout film World Friendship 
tells the story of girls from three of these 
countries. Which is the “extra”? 

United States. Canada. 
Mexico. Brazil. 

3. Who made the first chewing gum in 
the United States? 

Santa Anna. Thomas Adams. 

4. What enabled A'fred B. Nobel to 
invent dynamite? 

A leaky can. 
Clogged pipe. 


Broken bottle. 
A heavy wind. 


5. There are Rotary Districts. 
292. 327. 186. 100. 

6. John T. Frederick's column deals with 

which type of books? 
History. Fiction. 
Biography. Poetry. 

7. Who does Th. M. Jénsson say is 

arousing hate between classes? 
The modern Cain. 
The modern Abel. 

8. According to Trygve Lie, what is the 
most important matter that has been 
brought before the Security Council? 

Indonesian question. 
Palestine situation. 
Deadlock over Berlin. 
9. How many children are locked in 
United States jails every year? 
59,000. 5,000. 11,000 
10. The hobby described concerns: 
Card games. Family names. 
Philately. Buttons. 





like it in the history of the world. It is 
the first serious attempt, with any pros- 
pect of success, to establish a peaceful 
world society. 

There can be no substitute for the 
universal approach of the United Na- 
tions. Regional action in the economic 
and social field can be of immense value, 
provided that this action is carried out 
within a universal framework. Regional 
action in the political field can help to 
redress the balance of forces at work in 
the world provided that it is in conform- 
ity with and subordinate to the univer- 
sal Charter of the United Nations. 

There is only one way, however, by 
which to prevent a third world war in 
the long run. The only way is to bring 
into the United Nations and to keep 
within the United Nations all the na- 
tions of the world and to make the 
United Nations work on a universal 
basis. 

There has to be a settlement of the 
German problem. The Soviet Union 
knows that. So does the United States. 
There has to be a settlement for Japan. 
It may take a long time, but there has 
to be an agreement sooner or later on 


@ the control of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union know that too. 

; They know also that the Charter’s pro- 


visions for military forces at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council must be 


obeyed, It is necessary to keep on try- 
@, ing for these results. It is equally nec- 
essary not to overlook the vast area in 





The Type 1ORROP Winter 
A Comainoner 
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which the United Nations is already 
succeeding on an unprecedented scale. 
for economical, carefree I believe that the four years between 


June, 1945, and June, 1949, have shown, 


comfort in your home under very difficult circumstances, that 


Why not make your entire home a haven of comfort next the United Nations can be made to work, 
winter? Now is the time to start! And to make it easy on that this must be done, and that the peo- 
your budget, choose a fuel-thrifty Mueller Climatrol Furnace. ples of the world are going to see to it 


9 ° . ° that it shall be done! 
Yes, that’s the right choice for any size home, for any fuel, Sc ere 
page don ye é 2 
and for any type of heat — gravity or forced-air, or gas-fired iia Wile iittala tad Hiei: 
boilers for steam or hot water heat. sei AE: Nig Sas 
tary General Lie has reported on the 


Mueller Climatrol heating equipment is sturdily built, com- U. N. to Rotarians of the world. See: 
pact and beautiful in appearance. See for yourself how each What Do You Want U. N. to Do?, 


unit is engineered to give you years of economical heating. September, 1948. 
Lasting Peace in Our Time, Septem- 


All Mueller Climatrol equipment is backed by the com- ber, 1947. 
pany’s 92 years of outstanding leadership — and supported by | The United Nations: Now a Going 
the experience of thousands of happy home owners who enjoy Concern, September, 1946. 
healthful, economical Mueller Climatrol comfort. 


_ Start your next winter’s comfort program today — by call- 
ing your Mueller Climatrol dealer. L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company, 2098 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


dt 


“The way I understand it, Peterson— 
take a want ad, Miss Wilson—you 

: - ’ 
want an increase in salary or else... .” 
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Manhattan Notes 


[Continued from page 36] 


a few spare pre-Convention hours. They 
dropped in at a well-known New York 
learn some of the 


dancing school to 


lat 
la 


est steps 

Model Parents. For years the HERBERT 
brought their 
two charming daughters to Rotary Con- 
This time only RAMONA was 
BEVERLY (Mrs. ALLEN W 
remaining at home. “But 
it seemed like BeverLY was with us on 
the trip over,” Mrs. TayLtor. The 
explanation is that Breverty’s avocation 
is modelling and her picture appeared in 
the placards in sleeping 
car extolling the ease of travelling by 
Pullman 


TaAyLors, of Chicago, have 
ventions 
with them, 
MATHIAS, JR.) 


says 


colored each 


Father-Son Tie-Up. Districts 102 and 
103 joint Conference this year, 
and from the States of Wash- 
Oregon can tell you why. 
ScuHupPeL and his stepson, 
CARLSON, were Presidents of 
the Spokane Club, 25 years apart. Last 
year “BILLy,” had moved to Port- 
was elected Governor of 102, and 
knowledge of either, 
chosen to lead 103 With that 
father-son combination, Rotar- 
ins of both Districts naturally teamed 
the Conference 


had a 
anyone 
ington oI! 
Wm. Carli 
ALFRED W 


who 
land 
without advance 
AL was 


nique 
ip for 


Proper Pride. 


hat they 


Icelanders are proud 
contributed $4 person to 
he recent United Nations Children’s Re- 

record 
rich na- 
JON THORLAKSSON, 
‘but 


per 
and set a world 
“We are 
OSKAR 


ampaign 
nerosity not a 
ivs Rev 
ails from 
touched by 


Siglurfjordur we 
we 


we 


the need. You see, 


nber the olden days when 


didn’t have enough food properly to feed 
our children.” Another point of pride for 
Icelandic Rotarians—there are 230 of 
them—is that ANGuUs MITCHELL, as Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, partici- 
pated in their District Conference and 
that they could report to him 60 sub- 
scriptions to THE Rotarian. “The young- 
er generation is rapidly learning Eng- 
lish,” adds Rotarian THORLAKsSSON, “for 
it is being taught in all high 
schools.” 


our 


Click! When Trycve Lie, Secretary 
General of the U. N., stepped on the 
platform, newspaper photographers 
swarmed in from the darkened wings. 
PRESIDENT ANGUS S. MITCHELL gave the 
audience a welcomed “seventh-inning 
stretch” while the flashlights flashed 
and the shutters clicked. 


Rio Echo. English spoken with Por- 
tuguese accent has added to the linguis- 
tic pot-pourri here this week. The 
reason is some 150 Rotarians from 
Brazil who are still happy and eloquent 
about the Convention in Rio de Janeiro 
last year. “It tremendous in- 
spiration to all of us,” ANTONIO 
B. CAVALCANTI, a paper-bag manufac- 
turer who was host District Governor. 
“It was like the Nile which overflows 
and deposits rich soil. All Ibero-Amer- 
ica has benefited—but especially Brazil. 
The tremendous and radio pub- 
licity made Rotary familiar to our peo- 
ple who didn’t know what it 
fore. This year we have 15 new Ro- 
tary Clubs in Brazil alone—and I ex- 
pect we'll have 50 more in the next five 
years—50 more good Clubs!” 


was a 


Says 


press 


Coincidence. Kart M. Knapp, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was chairman on the 
guay en route to the Convention in 
Rio last year, and the first Rotarian to 
him (“JERRY") COURREGE, 


Uru- 


greet was G. 


informality and good fun are everywhere, including the reuzxion dinner of those on 


was be- 


FALL SEEDING 


WITH OREM 
% 1S BEST! 


Ys 

Nature ond Scotts LAWN CARE PROD- 
om UCTS make it easy in the Fall to fix up o 
summer ravished lawn, even easier to build a new 
one. Scotts WEED & FEED kills weeds and nourishes 
grass — use Turf Builder for feeding only, then sow 
Scotts SEED 
moking o carpet of thick, green gross 
Soave time and get better results by 
starting with the “tips” offered in 
lawn Core. A FREE two yeor sub- 
scription is yours for the asking, just 
drop o card to 


om Seal = SONS CO 
23 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 


else Pale Alto, Colifornie 


it's unsurpossed for 


work ano come ame 
SKS OF © © SCOTT & SEBS CO. 


in their rich yet subtle 
beauty, choice Oriental and 

Aubusson rugs are a 
constant source of pride to 


those who love fine things. 


NAVETGIRNE 
ig Me, Om N 





Established 1890 
169 North Wabash Ave. © FRanklin 2-8800 
Chicago, Illinois 
The World's Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 


© RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO ROTARIANS 


the Nieuw Amsterdam bound for the 1948 Rio Convention. Here 1949 Convention | 
Chairman Porter Carswell lifts the “hat” of Mrs. J. C. Allen, of Coral Gables, Fla. | 
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pi acquainted is no problem at all. Here a group of young people 


“break the 


by participating in a mixer game at the Convention's cheery Hub of Friendship. 


who came out to the ship in a cutter. 
Here in New York, as Kar got off the 
special train bringing some 300 fellow 
Pennsylvanians to the Convention, he 
heard a familiar voice. “Cartos!” Of 
course you've guessed right. It 
JERRY 


was 
again. 


TR to FDR. Lettered large on the 
badge of Dr. Riserro, incoming District 
from Uberlandia, Brazil, is 
“ROOSEVELT.” “Yes,” 
first name—but it 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. You see, my father 
admired “Teppy’ when he came to Brazil 
looking for the ‘River of Doubt,’ so 
when I was born I got the name.” He 
chuckled, adding, “It may be interesting 
that my first son is named DELANO 
ROOSEVELT.” Eyes of Grover C. Ham- 
rick, of Albany, Ga., twinkled: “If you 
have a daughter,” he said slyly, “I sup- 
named for FRANKLIN DELa- 
no’s wife, ELEANOR.” Dr. RiBetro shook 
his head. “No, we have no daughter.” 
His face brightened and he whipped out 
a pencil and notebook. “But we expect 
one How do you spell—what’s 
the name—E-L-E-A-N-0-R? 


Governor 
the name 
“that is mv 


he says, 
recalls 


pose she's 


soon 


Family Party. Attending Rotary Con- 
ventions is just an old custom for the 
GALLIGARCIAS of Havana, Cuba. This is 
the 14th for Past Director ‘“‘MANOLOo” 
GALLIGARCIA, and he never fails to bring 
along members of his family. This time 
he stopped off at Miami to buy a car 
and with his mother, aged 76, wife, 
and daughter was chauffeured to 
York. 


sister, 


New 


Record. 
taries of 
T. Bonpbs, 84, 


Leading all Career Secre- 
totary Clubs is the record of Ep. 
34th year of 
Club of South 
is my life,” he says. 


now in his 
service to the Rotary 


Bend, Ind. “Rotary 


Economy. Conrad BoNNEVIE-SVENDSEN, 
of Norway, is a Director but 
perhaps ex- 
money on a cable- 
referred her to 


Rotary 
also a clergyman 
plains why he 
gram to his wife He 


whict 
saved 


56 


the Third Epistle of St. John, verses 2, 
13, and 14. They're worth looking up. 
“It’s a very ” he says, tap- 
ping his New “and it 


but 22 cents.” 


useful book, 


Testament, cost 


Australia has 8 
with 


D.P.s Down Under. 
million people, but great 
spaces can support 20 million, 
ing to Roy Lestiz BLAKE, newspaper- 
man and incoming Rotary District Gov- 
ernor from Adelaide. In the year end- 
ing June, 1950, the Commonwealth will 
welcome some 500,000 newcomers, many 
of them displaced from the 
Baltic countries. “These are going into 
special camps,” says Roy, “where Dr. 
R. G. Crosstey, of Sydney University, 
and associates are doing a splendid job 
of teaching them the language 
toms of their land.” 


open 


accord- 


persons 


and cus- 
adopted 


How to Be Editor. GLEN M. BuCHANAN 
of Durban, South Africa, is in the ele- 
vator and escalator distributing busi- 
ness—but Rotarians of South Africa 
know him best as the editor of Rotary 
in South Africa. “I got to be editor,” 
he recalls with a chuckle, “simply by 
commenting on a few things I thought 
our magazine should do. ‘Very well,’ 
they said, ‘you do it!” So I've tried to!” 
Gien wielded the editorial pencil for 
three years—dropping it recently to be- 
come a District Governor. 
Grandparent Record. Unchallenged— 
THE ScraTCHPAD MAN knows— 
record of Dr. AND 


so far as 
is the grandparent 
Mrs, CaRLOos pA Costa Riperro, of Forta- 
leza, Brazil. At the time of the San 
Francisco Convention he boasted they 
had 15 grandchildren, but now the num- 
ber is 19! 


Cemetery Oratory. KEN W. TAyYLor, 
who for 24 years was a tea grower in 
Ceylon, but who now lives at St. Anne’s 
on-Sea, England, has been on an 11- 
week speaking tour in the U.S.A. Re- 
cently he had “my unusual Ro- 
tary experience” at DeSoto, Mo., where 


most 


he addressed a Club in the cemetery. 
It seems that DeSoto Rotarians, weary 
of waiting for somebody else to clear 
out the weeds and brambles at the local 
graveyard, had been assembling there 
two hours in advance of weekly lunch- 
eons to work with hoe, ax, and scythe. 
“We lunched in sort of a_ pavilion 
there,” KEN says, “and I must say that 
here was one occasion on which a large 
part of my audience did not sit up and 
take notice.” 


Got It? A spatter of enthusiastic ap- 
plause went around the _ discussion 
group when ALFRED P. Wynne, an in- 
coming District Governor from down 
under, remarked that “In Australia we 
have no singing commercials.” His 
country, he added, has both Govern- 
ment and private radio networks. 

Wilburitone. “Wi Lsur’s here!” said 
Anprew A. Patterson, Secretary of the 
Portland, Oreg., Rotary Club, as a boom- 
ing laugh came out of a crowd in the 
House of Friendship in the Hotel Com- 
modore. “Only WiLBuR GruBER from In- 
dianapolis could do it.” ANpy was right. 


Smack. When V. JAMES Morcan, Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., heard Mrs. JIMMIE L. Ho.tan, his 
opposite number in Fort Worth, Tex., 
say “the big reason” she is at this Con- 
vention is to greet her friends among 
Rotary Club Secretaries, he promptly 
gave her a big kiss. Right in front of 
everybody. Popular Jim™y is retiring 
after 23 years of service to Fort Worth- 
ians. 


Another. The restaurant was crowded, 
Proressor RAFAEL ESCALLON 
from Colombia smiled and pointed to 
an empty chair at his table, Frep L. 
Haas, merchant from Omaha, Nebr., sat 
down. “Bogota?” he said, noticing his 
companion’s badge. “Recently a young 
lady bought a wedding dress from me 
for her sister in Bogota and sent it by 
air mail. It cost her $30. Her father 
was a Cabinet member—Attorney Gen- 
eral of Colombia.” PRoressor EscaLLon 
smiled. “She,” he said, “is my daugh- 
ter.” 


so when 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Boy Scouts serve as page boys—and 
during a Dg moment hear a tall 
tale from A. L. Bouckley, of Canada, 
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How Can the World’s 
Free Peoples Share Peace 
and Well-Being? 


[Continued from page 19] 


our neighbors to the south and we often 
learn as much from them as we are 
able to teach. It might be a shock to 
our pride, but practically all the major 
crops on which the United States’ econ- 
omy depends were taken from other 
countries in the world, including the 
staples such as corn, wheat, and pota- 
toes. We are already exporting our 
machinery so that they may replace 
the inefficient work animals with fast 
and efficient power. This phase is more 
important than it first appears. For 
within our own country, by the shift 
from horses and mules to tractors, we 
have released some 20 million acres of 
land to the production of human food. 
Acres that were previously used to pro- 
duce feed—the fuel, if you will—for 
those horses and mules. 

It was the potential in the export of 
this knowledge—these technical skills, 
the developments in machinery, im- 
provements in crop varieties, improve- 
ments in new weapons to fight insects 
and weeds—that, in my opinion, Presi- 
dent Truman counted upon when he 
announced his Point Four program in 
his inaugural address. And it was the 
possibility inherent in our rapidly ex- 
panding agricultural knowledge that en- 
couraged Franklin D. Roosevelt to talk, 

hope, of the Four Freedoms, 
yng which, we will all recall, was 
edom from want. 
make this knowledge and informa- 
yn available will cost some American 
lars. But there is, fortunately, one 
nt which does not cost us any- 
Perhaps this aspect can best be 
plained like this: If you have a dol- 
nd I have a dollar and we ex- 
inge dollars, neither has gained and 
ither has lost; we each end up with 
lollar. But if you have a good idea 

i I have a good idea and we exchange 

, we have both gained and neither 
lost, for we both have two good 


Ideas which will make it possible for 
of the people on the face of the 
to enjoy at least a decent min- 

imum diet are, in my opinion, the 
cornerstone of our contribution to 


pe 


Carlos P. Romulo 


HE subject of today’s discussion is 
very broad. I shall deal with only 
one aspect of it: the phase that 

pertains to Asia. 
I assess the problem properly in 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





The area of a floor, whether it is con- 
gested or open, the type of flooring and 
whether it is easy or hard to clean— 
these, among other factors, determine 
the floor-maintenance equipment. For 
most effectual, economical floor care, 
choose accordingly. 


For large-area floors, a combination scrubber- 
vacuum is the labor-saving answer. VFinnell’s 
213-P applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


For floors in small-area establishments, a 13” all- 
purpose machine, such as the new 713 Finnell, 
is a wise choice. This machine polishes, applies 
wax, wet- and dry-scrubs, light-sands, applies 
seal, steel-wools, and shampoos rugs! Yet it is 
priced incredibly low. 


For grease-caked floors, a dry-scrubber with 
powerful scarifying brushes affords the fastest 
cleaning method. Finnell’s 84-XR, with its self- 
sharpening brushes, cleans grease-caked floors in 
one-tenth the time required when hand-spudding! 


For general use, average duty, substantial sav- 
ings are effected with a 100 Series Finnell—the 
machine that’s two sizes in one! 


For general use, heavy duty, with emphasis on 
polishing needs, choose a motor-weighted ma- 
chine. Finnell Motor-Weighted Machines give 
eight-way adaptability!... have safety switch 
on handle. 


Because Finnell makes machines for every type 
of floor care —and in a wide range of sizes — you 
can depend on Finnell for unbiased advice as to 
the equipment that’s right for your needs. For 
consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4708 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


<> - 
LFINNELL J 


SYSTEM, INC. \ 


PRINCIPAL 








relation to Asia, we must bear in mind 
three things: 

The first thing to remember is the 
self-evident fact that the freedom and 
well-being of Asia are essential to last- 
ing peace and security in our interde- 
pendent world. Over one billion people 
—more than half the human race—live 
in Asia. The region is one of the main 
sources of vital industrial, 
household like 
tungsten, sugar, 


strategic, 


medical, and materials 


tin, quinine, rubber, 
oil, and spices. As long as parts of Asia 
are held in bondage, there will be na- 
that will imperil the 


peace of the world 


tionalist risings 
As long as Asia's 
peoples are plunged in poverty and 
plagued by the social and economic ills 
that poverty breeds, the goal of univer- 
and will re- 
main out of reach. 


The second thing to remember is that 


sal prosperity well-being 


Asia is emerging as a potentially 
erful Third politics. 
Asia has already proved strong enough 
to break the imperialist 
control; the last holdings in 
cannot be 


pow- 
Force in world 
shackles of 
colonial 
Asia are under attack and 
held except on the basis of a negotiated 
to the 


peoples. 


and orderly liquidation leading 


independence of the subject 
Communism has made great gains since 
the war, but not great enough to domi- 

The ten- 
Asia 


nate the region outside China 


dency of the free States of is to 





By early June, 22 additional Rotary 
Clubs had made contributions to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member. This brought the 
total number of 100 percent Clubs to 
1,786. Since July 1, 1948, Rotary Foun- 
dation contributions had exceeded 
$294,700. This includes contributions 
to the Paul Harris Memorial Fund, 
the Relief Fund, and the General Fund 
of the Foundation. The latest contrib- 
utors (with numbers in parentheses 
indicating membership) : 


CANADA 
Yorkton, Sask. (62). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Bulawayo (49). 
UNITED STATES 


New Boston, Mich. (19) ; Des Moines, 
Iowa (196); Batavia, N. Y. (93); Rox- 
bury, N. Y¥. (27); Chehalis, Wash. 
(51); Rockport, Tex. (23); Richlands, 
Va. (39); Hamburg, N. (58) ; 
Miamisburg, Ohio (48); Bonner 
Springs, Kans. (44); Sunnyside, Wash. 
(55). 

Hinton, W. Va. (29); Delray Beach, 
Fla. (30); Bethalto, Ill. (25); Tyrone, 
Pa. (45); Durand, Mich. (23); Merrill, 
Wis. (30); Reading, Mass. (50); 
Brunswick, Md. (35); Bluefield, W. Va. 
(105). 








union which would be 


rather than anticommu- 


form an Asian 
noncommunist 
nist. 
This 
a counterpoise against 


would enable them to act as 
the threat of a 
colonialism, on the one 
totalitari- 


réle 


renascent 
hand, and of an 
anism, on the other, to play the 


aggressive 


of mediators rather than 
the battle of 
the mastery of the world 


The free States of 


partisans in 
ideologies contending for 


Asia are not dis- 


posed to brook domination by either 








as the 


ol’ swimming hole Pa 


with the KINDLY disposition 


A pipe tobacco that combines all 
the mild-mannered, well-behaved, 
and friendly virtues of its namesake 


—the kindly country doctor. It's a 
top-notch blend of the world’s finest 
tobacco. You'll say a joy-full, pro- 
longed ‘‘Ah-h-h-h” to every slow- 
burning pipeful. Such an agreeable, 
rich flavor! 


TRY IT TODAY! SMOKE IT FOR GOOD! 


The Pipe 
Smoker's 
ECONOMY 
LUXURY 
25 
Pleasuretul 
Pipetuls for 
25¢ 


Hf your dealer does not have it — write Philip Morris & Co., Lid., Inc., Dept. N34. 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, WN. Y., 
enclosing 25¢ for full size package 


Russia or the Western Powers. 
They will resist any attempt at political 
or economic exploitation by any power 
role they 


Soviet 


in or out of Asia 
that 
with other nations or groups of nations 


The only 


will accept is of equal partners 


in the building of a free world secure 
from fear and want under a rule of just 
law. 

The third thing to remember is that 
most of Asia is economically underde- 
were heavily 

The United 
technical 


veloped and large areas 
damaged during the war 
Nations’ 


assistance to underdeveloped countvies, 


global program of 
based on President Truman’s “bold new 
plan,” may provide the answer to Asia's 
advice in 


long-term needs for 


the field of economic development. Her 


expert 


short-term needs cannot wait for the 


program to get underway. To get the 


money and materials she needs for re- 
construction, increased agricultural pro- 
duction, and the setting up of new (in 
Asia deal with 


dustries, will have to 


whoever meet her particular re 
quirements. 

This is the point at which the polit- 
ical and economic factors in the Asian 
equation Whether the final 
orientation of Asia will be toward West- 


communism 


converge. 
ern democracy or toward 
will depend in very great measure on 
which side can or will help the peoples 
of Asia to solve their pressing economic 
problems without losing their political 
freedom. 

From 
led to the following conclusions: 


these basic premises, we are 


First, economic assistance to Asia 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 53 


1. Clowns can take it (page 20). 2. 
Mexico (page 44). 3. Thomas Adams 
(page 38). 4. A leaky can (page 38). 
5. 186 (page 46). 6. Fiction (page 40). 
7. The modern Cain (page 6). 8. Dead- 
lock over Berlin (page 10). 9%. 50,000 
(page 12). 10. Family names (page 60). 
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ve considered as part and parcel 

problem of world recovery. On , 
sis of exhaustive studies made in 
7, the United Nations Working 

for Asia and the Far East re- Liquio 


recovery is a prerequisite for 


nd world trade relations as well as , 
) ting, on a world-wide basis, that 
iprovement of living standards which : aD 


ne of the most important objectives : _ 
the United Nations. If Asia, with the | A Really Water Proof WAX which 
stance of other parts of the world, : . 
ter upon a phase of rapid eco- Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 
progress, its enormous popula- : 
and resources and its potentially ; It’s not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
sive production and consumption | thet costs. Holeomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 


vi make it > the greatest areas ° 
tke it One Of the greatest areas Wex reduces the number of waxings per 


for development in an expanding world 
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Secondly, economic assistance to Asia polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 
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freedom and dignity of Asia’s peo- tl th 
, your floor the prep- 
les Any attempt to use Asia’s need 5 
” ] reac wate Senaitee- WRITE US ... for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul 
for economic aid as an opportunity for : 
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he economic or political exploitation of 
—_ mately 3 TIMES the 


region can only lead to new con 
; : ont tt te aon, the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking. 


| a ee weesiiShac CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
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These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


: NSTITHTIONAL 
tDLY, the Western democracies, with Holcomb Water- 


should Proot wax. . 1696....... 106? 


do everything possible to meet Asia’s " 
need for immediate economic assistance i.) aA F G 7 
1 order to minimize the possibility a. tom ° Lco B i 
that Asia may turn communist out of ' 
ration. Even the short-term aid to 


particularly the United States 








however, must take into account 
trend toward a planned, integrated 
for the entire egion. The 

to restore ind perpetuate 


var economy nust be over- 


ramount need, as the United 
Working Group pointed out 
eport, is “to b d up new and 
equal economic relations between 
the rest of ne vorlid It 

be better, both for Asia and for 
United Nation o regard re 
ction not as a eturn to some 
norm, but as t first step in a 
readjustment under which the task 
peoples of Asia, with the assist- 
of the United Nations, would be to 
modern technology in a rapid 
lanced economic development.” 
this foundation, Asia’s indepen 


and well-being can rest securely, . Only $125 


ing her to make her full contribu- plus applicable taxes 
for this 


rd a Burroughs is your 8-column Burroughs 
. . Capacity 999,999.99 
xconomic assistance to Asia must be best adding machine buy! — 


ded as an investment in world 
freedom, and security. Only Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 
Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 
parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 


the peace and prosperity of the 


granted on those terms will it 
the corresponding dividends: in- 
d strength and stability for the 
States of Asia and all the other 
peoples who are prepared to pool 
kills and resources in a concerted 


to build a better world. 
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A Handy Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 

Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a new style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the mag- 
azines. 

Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 
THE ROTARIAN where you can find 
them. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name—THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 EK. Wacker Dr., Chicage 1, Il. 
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THERE'S romance—even in telephone 
books! Perez Simmons, an entomologist 
and a member of the Rotary Club of 
Fresno, California, has found it so. He's 
made a hobby of studying them, seek- 
ing the history of surnames. Here's his 
story. 


F amy names are treasured inherit- 
ances, and even those that may seem, 
to the other fellow, to be trivial, amus- 
ing, or absurd are likely to be continued 
for scores of generations. Surnames are 
our handholds on the family tree, and 
most of us refuse to let go. 

By studying the names found in tele- 
phone directories I have found many 
plant and animal names, and terms ap- 
plying to parts of plants or animals. 

Books and other references on the 
subject point out that in Biblical times, 
and until after the Norman Conquest in 
1066, ordinary people had only one 
name, such as “Joseph.” As populations 
increased, the convenience of having an- 
other name was recognized, and sur- 
names began to be adopted. That was 
some 700 years before Linnaeus estab- 
lished the binomial system for the sci- 
ence of biology ; 

In Great Britain the cities were ahead 
of the countryside in making the change. 
Whether the surnames established there 
were allotted to families or were chosen 
by them without official guidance is not 
on record in the sources I have exam- 
ined. It seems likely that both methods 
were used. From the wide list of names 
which I have found one would surmise 
that some system was involved at one 
time or another. 

Surnames have been grouped under 
four classifications: locality names de- 
rived from the home of the bearer 
(Kent); patronymics, those referring to 
the father’s Christian name (Robert- 
son); from occupations 
(Weaver); and nicknames (Fox, House, 
Longfellow, Stone) 

On the whole, the family names that 
I have found in my hunting through 
telephone directories have a homespun 
dignity, an earthy quality that reflects 
what was prominent and important in 
day-by-day living in Great Britain 25 or 
more generations ago. In those days 
people lived closer to their farm’ ani- 
mals, vegetable gardens, and wild Na- 
ture than most people do now 

As my collection has grown, and with 
the use of dictionaries, it has become 
clear to me that there is no need to seek 
obscure explanations for the greater 
number of the _ biological surnames 
found. Nearly all of them, quite ob 
viously, were taken directly from the 
names of living things of interest in 
everyday life in Britain before the dis 
covery of America. Doubled consonants, 
final e’s added, and some other depar- 
tures from modern spellings are for the 
most part straightforward legacies from 
olden times. 


names taken 


My first adventure into the vast as- 
semblage of American family names was 
by way of the Fresno telephone direc- 
tory. Since this modest book involved 
scanning only some 200 linea feet of 
columns—about 25,000 names—the en- 
tire list was searched. 

There were 15 tree names: Ash, Bay, 
Cherry, Coffee, Crabtree, Elder, Elms, 
Haw, Holly, Lemon, Maple, Palm, Peach, 
Pistacchio, and Thorn. 

And 22 varieties of plants which at- 
tract attention because of their beauty 
or utility: Bean, Bluett, Chess, Cotton, 
Daisy, Dill, Furze, Grass, Ivy, Lilly, 
Melon, Moss, Nutgrass, Pease, Radish, 
Reed, Rice, Rose, Rue, Rush, Sage, and 
Stocks. 

General plant terms found were Bush 
and Herb, and plant parts were Berry, 
Bloom, Branch, Budd, Burr, Cobb, Cone, 
Flower, Fruit, Hull, Root, Shuck, Stump, 
Trunk, and Turnipseed. 

Among fish found were Bass, Bream, 
Darter, Herring, Perch, Pickerel, Pike, 
Pollack, Ray, Roach, Salmon, Sturgeon, 
Trout, and Whiting. There was only one 
reptile: Asp 

These birds were found: Brant, 
Coote, Crow, Duck, Eagle, Finch, Hawk, 
Heron, Kite, Knott, Martin, Parrott, Pea- 
cock, Quail, Ruff, Sprigg, Swan, Swift, 
and Wren 

Excluding domesticated forms, there 
were 11 mammals: Badger, Batt, Bear, 
Fawns, Fitch, Fox, Hare, Hart, Lion, 
Puma, and Wolf. 

These were found among miscellane- 
ous terms: Bird, Child, Fish, and 
Maiden 

Anatomical terms were plentiful: 
Beard, Brain, Chin, Elbow, Furr, Gill, 
Hand, Head, Horn, Joint, Lips, Lung, 
Pate, Scales, Shank, Venter, and Wing 

Following the page-by-page scanning 
of the Fresno directory it seemed nec- 
essary to change the method of hunting 
for surnames of biological origin. A de- 
tailed examination of the 455 pages from 
Aabel to Zzylich in the San Francisco 
book and of the 1,032 pages of Los An- 
geles names from Aaen to Zylstra 
seemed too much of a project. There- 
fore, lists of terms that probably had 
been adopted as surnames were com- 


| GROCERIES 
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“Two dozen oranges—watch him, he 
slips in spoiled ones—and a...” 
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The chief sources of these were 
the indexes of reference books on bot- 
any, horticulture, and zoology. Ali the 
findings of both cities were combined, 
and here are some of them 

Forage plants, small grains, fiber 
Bramble, Bracken, Clover, 
Flax, Hemp, Millet, Milo, 
and Wheat 

flavoring 
Chard, Citron, 
rlick, Hops, 
tice, Mangel, Mustard, 
and Pepper 

Garden ornamentals, 
Aster Balsam, 
Heather, 

Poppy, and Primrose 
uit and ornamental 
Beech, Box, Figg, Haw- 
Laurel, Limes, Linden, Medlar, 
Plane, Privett, and Shaddock. 
Other botanical terms were Nut, Plant, 
Spore, Stem, and Vine 

Fishes Bleack, 
Chubb, Codd, Conger, Dace 
Fluke, Haddock, Ling, 
Puffer, Rudd, Sauger, 
Tench, and Tunney 

There was one amphibian 
and one reptile, Turtle 

Birds common, not 
Loon, a Chinese name 
tard Buzzard, Diver, 
Gull, Hobby, Jay, Lark, Nightin- 
Ostrich, Partridge, Petrell, Rail, 
Roller, Rook, Sparrow, Starling, 
Stork, Swallow, Thrush, Titmus, 
and Woodcock 

There these 
Boss, Bull, Burro, Capon, Catt, 
Chick, Cocke, Cockrell, Colt, Dobbin, 
Donk, Drake, Filley, Gander, 
Gilt, Gosling, Hogg, Hoggett, Jack, Jen- 
Malkin, Mare, Nanny, Rab- 
t, and Steer 

Add to them these trophies of the 
hunt Boy, Deer, Elefant, Elk, Gibbon, 
Hind, Lemming, Leopard, Mink, 
Moose, Otter, Panther, Sable, and 


piled 


plants, et 
Darnel, 

tve, Timothy, 

Vege 


Carrott 


Corn, 
tables, plants, etc.: 
Clove, Collard, 
Leek, Let- 
Parsley, 


Cress Kale 


Onions, 


perfume plants: 
Fern, 
Marigold, 


Broom, Cosmos, 


Lavender, 


trees were As- 
pen Cedar, 
thorne, 


Pine 


Posey 
Char, 
Eeles, 


were Carp, 

Drum, 
Pilchard, 
Sole, 


Loac h 
Skates, 
Spratt 
Frogge; 
were counting 
Bunting, Bus- 
Dove, Finch, 
Grebe 
gale 

Raven 


Stilts, 


animals: 
Cattell, 


were domestic 


Dogage 


ny, Kidde, 


bitt, Shoa 


Grison 
Mok 
riger 
T these anatomical 
Arch, Arms, Back, Bone, 
Brow, Cheek, Eggs, Eye, Finger, 
ut Hair, Hock Hoof Kidney, 
gge, Maw, Nail, Ribbe, Sides, 
it, Thumb, Thye, Tongue, and 


were also 


Ankle 


hunting on the Pa 
prepared for larger fields 
unfound possi- 
about 625. Of 


had good 
Coast, I 
adding to my list of 
intil it numbered 
h help were the many plants and 
illustrated in a dictionary, and 
ided in the list about 50 biological 
surnames encountered in general read- 
ing All the latter ound 
in telephone directories of cities 
Eastern part of the United States. 
Giant among telephone directories is 
book, New York 
City subscribers are grouped in several 
volumes based on the boroughs, 
ind the third telephone city of the world, 
London, England, divides its directory 
From Aabad to Zyzik 
n the Chicago directory the distance 
was 1,741 four-column pages, a total col- 
length of 6,021 feet 
checked the 
In the Detroit, 


inimals 
I int ly 
were subse- 
quentl 
in the 


the Chicago because 


s¢ parate 


into 


two volumes. 


then other 


Michigan, 


books of 


AuGusT, 1949 


book I found Winston CHURCHILL’s fa- 
mous trio of Blood, Sweat, and Tears. 

Every collector at length awakens 
from his self-induced trance to admit 
a need for setting a limit to his enter- 
prise. So, after combing the directory 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, I decided 
to use my long lists but once more—on 
the London books 

But I couldn't drop certain unfound 
probabilities. Therefore I made a list 
of about 50 choice ones and set out to 
find them in the directories for Balti- 
more, Maryland; The Bronx, Queens, 
and Manhattan, New York; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Houston, Texas; Long Beach, 
California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Newark, New Jer- 
sey; New Orleans, Louisiana; Portland, 
Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; San Diego, 
California; Seattle, Washington; and 
Washington, D. C. There were satisfac- 
tiens in this search, since most of the 
surnames which turned up may be con- 
sidered as rarities. 

While this has 
much of a hobby, 


grown to be pretty 
there is considerable 
scientific interest in the findings. In 
fact, a complete report of my studies 
recently appeared in the Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences. 

Perhaps I should be satisfied with the 
some 600 names that I have found, but 
my interest continues, and I would still 
like to find these: Bantam, Donkey, 
Heifer, Hinny, Horse, Sealion, Toad, 
Woman, Jowl, Stomach, Tail, Lentil, 
Turnip, and Lobster 

Those who write reports of the results 
of their seldom mention one 
influence that helps to shape the course 
of their endeavors. I refer to the com- 
ments of wives. In my case, attention 
was called to the possibility of some- 
time bringing the search to a close by 
a gentle remark, “I’m getting a little 
tired of seeing piles of telephone books 
around the house.” 


research 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’'s family, you can have your name 
listed below by writing to Tue Hoppynorse 
GROOM 

Military Insignia: H. S. Lougheed /(col- 
lects military insignia of verious countries: 
will exchange duplicate military badges of 
Canada, Great Britain, and. Australia with 
collectors in South America, Central Amer- 
ica, and U.S.A.), 88% St. Vallier St., Quebec, 
Que., Canada 

Tropical Fish: James Weschler 
old son of Rotarian—wishes 
with persons interested in 
3927 State St., Erie, Pa., U.S.A 

Pitchers: Mrs. J. F. Scarbrough (wife of 
Rotarian—collects pitchers; will exchange), 
Clark St., Sparta, Tenn., U.S.A 

Stamps: John M. Dollar, Jr. (collects 
stamps; would like to exchange with Ro- 
tarians in Canada and other British col- 
onies), Box 327, Tyrone, Pa., U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. W. A. Cobb (wife 
tarian—collects buttons wil 
Box 25, Belfast, Me., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
“pen pals” as their hobby interest: 

Pamela Mascarenhas (13-year-old niece of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals; interested in 
stamps, photography, reading, knitting, gar- 
dening, sports), “Blackwood,” Ootacamund, 
Nilgiri Hills, S. India 

Lois Huston (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondence with boys 
and girls interested in coins, china and 
glass dogs, postcards), 35 W. Broad St., 
East Petersburg, Pa., U.S.A 

Helen Burgess (/1-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—woudd like to write to youngsters 
interested in travel folders, stamps; will ex- 
change), 504 S. High St., Pratt, Kans., U.S.A 

—TuHe HospsyHorse Groom 


(12-year- 
to correspond 
tropical fish), 


of Ro- 
exchange), 


TELLS HOW TO CUT 
OPERATING COSTS 


WILLIAM LEAHY, research di- 
rector for Victor Adding 
Machine Co., says, “‘Sur- 
veys show thousands of 
businesses, large and small, 
are cutting operating Costs 
with Victor Adding Machines.” 


USE A VICTOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


89: 
ONLY INCLUDED 


Liberal monthly terms 


Cut your operating costs. Eliminate long 
hours of hand figuring. Anyone can oper- 
ate. Small, compact, easy to move any- 
where. Precision-built, like fine watches. 
Strong and sturdy. 23 Victor values from 
$89.50 to $407.50. Made by the World’s 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Adding Machines. 
FREE 


Free book. “How to Avoid Finan- 
cial Tangles.” Setts For $1.00 
Yours FrReEs. 144 practical 
pages. Get your copy by sending 
in coupon. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


See classified section local phone book for Victor 
dealer. Call him for free copy of $1.00 book or 
send coupon to address below. 


Also with 
10 key keyboard. 








Victor ADDING MacHINEe Co. 
Dept. R-8, Chicago 18, Ill 


Please send me without cost or obligation a 
copy of “How to Avoid Financial Tangles.” 


Name 


Address. 
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y, day and night 
flexite product 
Quantity 

6-11 

12-23 

24047 
Minimum orde 
weeks for delivery 


Write for Rotary Catalog 


| RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, II! 
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fee NATIONAL erenence “IGRARY 
1468 W. oth Ss. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Rotary Club Record Systems 
for SECRETARY + TREASURER 
PRESIDENT » COMMITTEE CHAIRMA 


Maxwell Comma 
107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Gel ito Business 
For Yourself... = 
METALIZE BABY SHOES: 


At home in spare time 


itisic ‘Trin MONEY Goa 
QUICK CASH WAITING 


Demand for METALIZED Baby Shoes 
ke growing bigger 
w 


COMPLETE 
MONEY 
MAKING 
PLAN 
SEND NO 
MONEY 
JUST NAME 


big steady profits are waiting 
for you. Send st « 
e's 


Stripped Gea 

















Jarvis Ave. 


8 i 26, ILLINOIS 


. andelt 
WARNE ECTRIC Co., 
DEPT. 37 = cH 


INTERNATIONAL 150 wi 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 





“AMLRICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


Room 34 at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, Tel.: Plaza 7-4440 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
70h Yr. 4 Yr. High School. Separate 2 
Year College, ROTC, CAA Flying. All 
edit a é : 


A mie 





accredited. t 

Indoor Pool 

manship. C+ 

Write for catalog 
COL LESTER WIKOFF 

689 Washinaton Piace Lexington, Mo 
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YOU'LL LOVE IT TOO!! 
You can subscribe to THE RO- 
TARIAN. .. . You don’t have to 
belong to a Rotary Club... . Just 
send $2.00 (in the Pan-American 
Postal Union or Canada: $2.50 
elsewhere) to— 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 €. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite is from R. 
Groeneveld, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Zwolle, The Nether- 
lands. 


Delayed in town, a farmer put 
up at a small hotel, where he met 
a chimney sweeper. The farmer 
said he would not want to sweep 
chimneys because it would make 
him dirty and black. After an 
evening of cards and too many 
drinks, the farmer left word that 
he was to be called early—and 
retired. After the farmer had 
fallen into a deep sleep, the chim- 
ney sweeper and his friends stole 
into his room and blackened his 
face. 

The next morning the clerk 
called the farmer and told him to 
hurry or he would miss his train. 
He dashed off without bothering 
to wash. At the station he hap- 
pened to glance into a mirror and 
cried: 

“Oh, what a mistake! They have 
awakened the chimney 
instead of myself.” 


sweeper 











My Wife’s Ultimatum 
The sweetest words of tongue or 
“I won't play bridge 
A. T. SPRING 


Down on the Farm 

A well-stocked farm offered for 
the following breeds and strains of ani 
mals. Can you classify the types of live- 
stock to which these refer? 

‘. Shropshires. 2. Shetland sheeps 
3. Ayrshires 1. Minorcas. 5. White 
Hollands. 6. Saanens. 7. Clydesdales. 
8. Poland Chinas. 9. Chinchillas. 10 
Pekins. 11 12, White Kings 


This quiz was submitted by Sol Katz, of 
New York, New York 


sale 


Toulouse 


Sea Change 
It must be the magic of the deep, be 
cause names in marine life mean some 
thing entirely different from what they 
do on Can you identify the 
following? 
1. A sea lily 


shore. 
is not a plant, it’s an 


2. A sea lion is not a lion, it's 
3. A sea purse is not a pocketbook, it’s 
an 

4. A sea robin is not a bird, it’s a 

5. A sea urchin is not a cabin boy, it’s 
a 


pen: 
with you again.” 


6. A sea horse is not a horse, it’s a 


A sea dog is not a dog, it’s a 


8. A sea calf is not a bovine, it’s a 


9. A sea cucumber is not a vegetable, 

‘sa iain 

10. A sea anemone is not a flower, it’s 
a : 

This quiz was submitted by 
Schenley, of Monaca, Pennsylvania. 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found on the following page. 


Stewart 


Never Trust a Follicle 
The perversity of that small cell the 
follicle 
From which hair grows is more than 
diabolical 


For when it brings its labors to a stop 
It starts in front or possibly the top. 


It, obviously without remorse’s twinge, 
Deliberately sets out to leave a fringe 
In thinking of the 
Had it begun upon my neck—the nape— 


haircuts I'd escape 


And then continued neatly ‘round the 
ears 


I must conclude, tho’ sadly, it appears 


The follicle is fickle, but it harbors 
In life and death a loyalty to barbers. 
—JAMES MENZIES BLACK 


“Twice Told “Jales 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never inthe tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Never Fails, Either 

Here’s something handy to know: 
Take one cigarette out of a package. 
The package then becomes a cigarette 
lighter.—Rotary Chat, CHATTANOOGA, 
TENNESSEE 


Mutual Error 
Shopper: “Why, Mr. Smith, you are 
back again as floor walker! I thought 
you were now an insurance man.” 
Smith: “You made the same mistake 
I did.".—Rotary News, AMERICUS, 
GEORGIA, 


From the Other Direction 

The other fellow’s sins, like his car 
lights, always appear more glaring than 
our own.—The Spokes-Man, MARCELINE, 
MISSOURL 


Correct Diagnosis 
The car lay on its side. 
ing several somersaults it 


After turn- 
Was a com- 
plete wreck. It took the rescuers several 
hours to extricate the driver. Finally 
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they worked him free of the wreck and 
rushed him to the closest doctor 

“I'm sorry,” said the doctor, 
do anything for him. You 
veterinary surgeon.” 

“That’s all right,” retorted the pa- 
tient weakly, “I was a jackass to think 
I could do 60 on those "—Rotary 
Bulletin, Watkikt, Hawall 


“IT can’t 
I'm a 


see, 


tires 


‘Heaven Can Wait’ 
She greeted her husband affectionate- 
ly when he returned from the office. 
“Poor darling,” said, “you must 
be tired and hungry. Would you like 
some nice tender chops, with 
golden-brown potatoes and green peas, 


she 
soup, 


and mushrooms on toast?” 

He shook his head firmly 
No, let’s save the money 
home."—Weekly Letter, 
GEORGIA 


and said, 
and eat at 
AUGUSTA, 


Good Lead 
Housewife 
am not in 
cleaner, but 
house We 
terrible condition.” 
New Yor«K 


(to salesman at door): “I 
the market for a vacuum 
try the people in the next 
borrow theirs and it is in 
Rotary Gong, ENDI- 


CcorTT, 


Served All Purposes 
Speaking of physicians 
was?—Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
Medical Association, 
colleague of his who wrote out a pre- 
scription in the usual illegible (his 
word) hand. The patient must have re- 
covered quickly because he did not get 
it filled and in due time he forgot what 


and who 
of the Amer- 


ican tells about a 


that little piece of paper in his card 
case was. “The patient used it for two 
years as a railroad pass,” Dr. Fishbein 
says. “Twice it got him into Radio 
City Music Hall and once into Ebbetts 
Field for a ball game. It came in handy 
as a letter from his employer to the 
cashier to increase his salary. And to 
cap the climax, his daughter played it 
on the piano and won a scholarship to 
a conservatory of music.”—Visitarian, 
EASTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Poor Vision 

The bum approached a farmer and 
said, “Mister, will you give me some- 
thing to eat?” 

“See that pile of wood over there?” 
asked the farmer. 

“No,” said the bum 

“Why, I saw you see it,” 
farmer. 

“Well,” the bum said as he started 
away, “maybe you saw me see it, but 
you won't see me saw it.”—The Shore 
Wheel, Jersey SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


said the 


Silent 

Money no longer talks. 
without saying.—Boisetarian, 
IDAHO. 


It just goes 
BolsE, 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
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When man worked from sun to sun and 
woman's work was never done, there was 
little time for writing such interesting bits 
of verse as limericks. But now that we 
have more time—well, one hardly needs 
time to write one of them. Or the first 
four lines of one, that is. So why not try 
it? Send the first four lines of a limerick 
to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois. If yours is selected as the 
limerick-contest entry of the month, you 
will receive $5. 

> > > 

This month's winner is from Mrs. John 
L. Wolfe, wife of a Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, Rotarian. Mail in a last line to 
complete it. If it is chosen as one of the 
“ten best,” a check for $2 will make its 
monetary way to you. The closing date 
for entries: October 20 


BUMPER LUMP 
There was an old man from Canute 
Who loved to slide down the clothes chute, 
Till his head got a bump 
Which raised quite a lump, 


TAYLOR THE SAILOR 

Men and women need not go down to 
the sea in ships in order to think up a 
last line of a limerick about a sailor. That 
was evident from the wave of last lines 
which came in following the pub ication 
of the limerick in this corner of The 
Rotarian for May. Recall it? 





Saini 


Limerick Corner 


Said a sailor named Taylor, "A whaler 
Needs someone fo bail her and sail her; 
And | never fail 
Her in any old gale, 


Following are the “ten best" lines to 


complete the bobtailed verse: 


To shuffle the deck and regale her.” 
(Ivan Emerson, New Castle, Indiana.) 


When a Coast Guard comes by | just hail 
er.” 
(Mrs. Charles Siekman, Tulsa, Oklahoma.) 
| stand watch, but I'm paler and paler.” 
(Mrs. Rubin Hirsch, wife of 4 
Donora, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
| can work all her paraphernalia.” 
(Mrs. Wendell W. Dykeman, wife of 
a Chelsea, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
Because I'm a whale of a sailor.” 
(Mrs. E. |. Groover, mother-in-law of 
a Jacksonville, Florida, Rotarian.) 
With the brig filled I'm also her jailer. 
(S. W. Bogan, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Coronado, Cotes 
And no other whaler could trail ‘er.” 
Mrs. Russ Clover, wife of 
anta Monica, California, Rotarian.) 
Though the barnacles weight her and scale 
her.” 
(Mrs. K. Gelander, Oregon, Iilinois.) 
For with me at the helm luck will trail 
her.” 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 


For I've sailed lots of boats that are 
trailer.” 
(C. S. A. Rogers, Secretary of the Rotary 


Club of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) 





wore. 


Cmaufair te 


8th and St. Charles 9th ond Washington 
All rooms have every luxurious appoint- 
ment from guest-controlled air condition- 
ing to free radio reception. 
Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139 
FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 


RUBBER MASKS 


Cover Entire Head 
So Lifelike People Gasp ! 
Molded from the best grade 
flexible rubber, these masks are 
80 real, so life-like, people actu- 
ally gasp in astonishment and 
surprise. Cover entire hea ad, yet 
you see through “eyes,” breathe, 
smoke, talk, eat through mouth. 
Hand-painted for realism. 
Wonderful for every masking 
occasion. For adults and children alike. 
SEND NO MONEY. State mask wanted and mail 
order today. On arrival pay Postman plus C.O.D. 
postage. Sanitary laws prohibit return of worn masks. 
We gua arantee all masks  partect. Write today to 


CHECK | MASKS S WANTED O MONSTER MAN 
O SATAN © MONKEY aly us _ 0 CLOWN 
O OLD MAN 0 OLDL 4EYES © TRAMP 
O 1DICT CO BLACK PACE Pe SOPHISTICATED LADY 
All masks above are $2.95 each 
OMICKEY MOUSE OMINNIE MOUSE ODONALD DUCK 
© THUMPER (Rabbit) at $3.95 each 
© Special SANTA CLAUS at $4.95 © WALT DISNEY 


RUBBER - FOR - MOLDS, Inc. 
Dept. 551K 6044 N. Avondale 


NOW! More Shooting Fun 

















Crosman’ s New $14.95 
“Town & Country Jr.’’ RIFLE 


| Expert or beginner—you'll like this rifle for yeor ‘round 
| shooting indoors ond out. Accurate, hard hitting, yet safe 
to use anywhere thanks to Crosman's ‘controllable power"’ 
feature. Has rifled barrel; standard sights. Weighs only 
| 4 Ibs. 7 ozs. Available in .177 and .22 cal. single 
| shot models at your decler. Write for literature. 


| Crosman Arms Co, Inc. eocnester 7. mY. 
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WE’VE BEEN WONDERING 
recently whether Peter Minuit 
really got such a bargain after all. 
The old story is, of course, that he 
bought Manhattan Island from the 
Indians for $24 worth of beads and 
trinkets. Some 20,000 Rotary folks 
from all over this earth did still 
better there one week in June. 
The natives practically gave them 
the place! They gave them a brand 
of hospitality, a variety of enter- 
tainment, and a warmth of wel- 
come one could only wonder at 
open-mouthed—and then enjoy— 
during Rotary’s 40th annual inter- 
national Convention. But no need 
to describe the New York reunion 
here. “Eddie” Jacquin does so 
elsewhere in these pages. He’s a 
veteran newsman with all the 
objective detachment traditional 
of his craft. But as he spins his 
“varn,” note how long that detach- 
ment lasts! 


IN SING SING PRISON 
as we write this, a prisoner is 
waiting to see whether he is going 
to develop leukemia—and die. In 
as great an act of selflessness as a 
man can perform, he volunteered 
to take part in an experiment with 
this insidious disease of the blood 
stream. Ina hospital in Ossining, 
New York, where Sing Sing is lo- 
cated, the convict was placed 
beside an 8-year-old girl dying of 
leukemia. Their circulatory sys- 
tems were then joined. For 24 
hours their blood passed back and 
forth, being completely exchanged 
many times. Doctors performed 
the experiment to learn, says the 
New York Times, whether a 
healthy man could without dan- 
ger absorb the cancerous cells of 
leukemia which makes the white 
corpuscles multiply wildly. The 
doctors thought, too, there might 
be a slim chance of prolonging the 
little girl’s life. 


THEY ARE 
human beings who crowd the pris- 
ons of the world. They are capable 
of all the fine emotions as well as 
the base ones. But which kind 
will their environment encourage? 
To bring the thing nearer home 
than Sing Sing, read Melvin 
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Hayes’ article about county jails 
and police lockups in this issue. 
And then try to pass your local 
ones without wondering what goes 
on in there. You may find, on in- 
vestigation, that you have excel- 
lent local facilities and staff. If 
you find bad ones, maybe there’s 
a job, as Mr. Hayes says, for con- 
structive men like you and your 
fellow Rotarians. 


THE SIGN 
over the door read, “Enter to 
Learn,” and 186 men from 46 
countries glanced thoughtfully at 


SSS eT es 


THERE are no 
foreigners in Rotary; indeed, 
the most foreign word in Ro- 
tary is “foreigner.” 

—Angus S. Mitchell 


President of Rotary 
International, 1948-49 


it as they passed beneath it into 


the auditorium. Every day for 
seven days they met in that room 
—and learned. When at last they 
departed for good, they did so 
through a portal over which an- 
other sign said, “Go Forth to 
Serve.” Those 186 men were Ro- 
tary’s District Governors for 1949- 
50, meeting at the International 
Assembly at Lake Placid, New 
York, just before the Convention. 
Now they are making their ways 
to their homes all over the earth 
where they will carry out the part- 
ing injunction. You see these men 
pictured on three pages in the cen- 
ter of this issue but do you 
know the size of the job they’ve 
taken on? Read on. 


NO MORE 
will your new Governor have re- 
turned to his District than he’ll 
round up the top officers of all his 
Clubs for a District Assembly 
Then he’ll start out on a series of 
visits which will take him to every 
one of his Clubs—which may num- 
ber 25 or 55. And there will be 
speeches and special meetings all 
the way. Meanwhile, he’ll be 
publishing a Monthly Letter for 
all his Clubs, starting new Clubs, 
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guiding troubled Clubs, filing re- 
ports, and writing letters hither 
and yon. Then next Spring he'll 
plan and preside over a District 
Conference that may draw as 
many as 2,000 people. Yes, your 
Governor has just about the most 
important job in Rotary. And, of 
course, you know about his salary. 
In rupees, cruzeiros, pounds, or 
dollars, it is represented by a clean 
round 0. No, he takes his pay in 
a different currency. If he sees 
his Clubs working happily and 
hard, if he fathers a new Club or 
two, if he adds you to his list of 
friends, why, when it’s all over, 
he figures he’s about the richest 
man alive. Mr. Governor, a low 
bow and the best of luck to you! 


YOU OWE 
that fishing trip to yourself... 
and we hope they’re biting. But 
how would you like some first- 
class company on that trip? How’d 
you like to stop at that local veter- 
ans hospital on your way out of 
town and pick up a boy or two 
who hasn't been off the grounds 
for years and give him a day on 
the lake? We told a story some- 
thing like that in THE RoTaRIAN a 
year or two ago—about a whole 
Rotary Club that got the idea of 
taking some Army hospital boys 
out for an outing and wound up 
with a whole crew of them and a 
big boat loaded with tackle, bait, 
and cold beverages. It was a great 
day for everybody. We're just re- 
minding you that such fun is to 
be had. If someone starts it. 


AFTER 27 YEARS 
with Rotary, Dr. Lester B. Struth- 
ers is retiring as Assistant General 
Secretary. He brought to Rotary 
the seasoned talents of a scholar 
and an administrator, and has 
served with distinction in Europe 
and the United States, as innumer- 
able Rotarians well know. But we 
would take this opportunity to re- 
cord a personal word of apprecia- 
tion for “Les” as a fellow worker. 
It has been a privilege to be asso- 
ciated with you, Les, and all of 
us join sincerely as we hope that 
from now on out your career will 
be rich in the contentment you 
deserve and in the adventuring 
you enjoy. 


—_—o: Chto 





Here is the 
, new 
car nn companion 
fee. 7 booklet to 
‘From Here On!”’ 


THE WORLD 
AT WORK 


Compact—informative—152 pages 
covering the many activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies in the economic and social 
field—logically arranged for broad 


understanding or specific reference. 


Especially adapted for high schools and 


1 Few Comments: ; : 
ain colleges and discussion groups 
PoRTER McKEEVER 
Dir. of Information, U. S. Delegation to U.N 


Unique features of “The World At Work”: Official texts of 


basic provisions from constitutions of the United Nations and 


“It will contribute toward promoting idea of 
world cooperation.” 


ALEXIS KyrRou, 
Greek Representative to U. N . = Se . = Ss 2 
eck Representative to Specialized Agencies are paralleled with interpretive com- 

“This is a splendid presentation 
J. B. Orrick, 


Chief, Dept. of Public Information, United 
Nations 


ments and questions to provoke discussion. 


Concise summaries of accomplishments and work in prog- 
“Rotary has every reason to be proud of this . Ss x ere 
publication.” ress are accompanied by graphic charts in two colors. Striking 
Harry W. SEAMANS i . j x 
Information officer, U. S. Dept. of State facts, human-interest stories, and challenging prospects dem- 


In every lecture and discussion group . . . I intend onstrate the personal significance of these world enterprises. 
» recommend use of the booklets 

Mrs. ARTHUR LAWRENCE SMITH 

Lincoln, Nebr., U. S.A 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, THE WORLD AT WORK 


Single copy. 50 cents; 10 to 99 


A sixth, completely revised edition 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, T., U.S. A. 40 cents each; 100 copies or 


of “From Here On!” (106 pages) has 
just been published. 


more, 35 cents each 


Please send to the address given below FROM HERE ON! Single 
° - . , TT , 1 35 cents; 10 « 2, 
_copies of THE WORLD AT WORK 20? 2ents each. salle 


It tains the full text of the mt 
a ee : copies of FROM HERE ON! 


United Nations Charter with parallel 


comments and questions. | Check or money order enclosed. (1) Please send bill. 


“The World At Work” give a com- 
plete, detailed, fascinating picture of 
the United Nations effort to create 
conditions of stability and well-being 
for all peoples. 


Street Address 
City State or Province 
Signed 


Address 
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It takes al 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


It takes the know how to make good mer- 
chandising photos—photographs that fairly 
shout or elicit a dignified whisper. .. . 
Perfect photographs require painstaking 
effort. .. . At Barnes-Crosby Company 
perfection is a “must.” 

ART 

It takes judicious retouching to bring out 


the salient features of the merchandise. 


... Retouching photographs is the art of 


knowing when to stop —Barnes-Crosby 
Company artists do. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 


It still takes skill, ability and craftsman- 
ship to make Goon engraving plates—either 
in black and white or color 


,.. Barnes- 
Crosby Company have been meeting the 
exacting requirements of advertising 


agencies, publishers and printers for forty - 
nine years. 


Bat CF- 


COMPANY 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING ARTAWVD PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHONE...FRANKLEN 7608 © 225 NORTH WABASH AVE 

CHICAGO 





